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MACHIAVELLI AND THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


All students of Elizabethan literature must 
have observed, that to most authors of this 
period, Machiavelli appeared as the very 
devil incarnate, or, at least, as the incorpor- 
ation of all hypocrisy. To understand the 
peculiar light, the demoniac aureole, which 
palliated the true Machiavelli from Marlowe, 
Shakspere, Jonson, Chapman, and their con- 
temporaries, it is essential to cast a bird's-eye 
view over the reception, accorded to the 
great politician’s work (// Principe) from his 
own day to that of Elizabeth. The ‘‘Principe’’ 
is the book by which the Florentine is best 
known; and it has called forth almost all the 
comment. Since it contained the very gist of 
all Machiavelli’s political writings, and, as 
will be seen, was the source (at second-hand ) 
of all the Elizabethan ‘‘scare’’, that work, 
alone, calls for consideration in the present 
discussion. . 

Passing over all contemporary discussion 
we have now to look for a moment at the 
French popular criticism of Machiavelli, which, 
as will be seen, was the main source of all the 
Elizabethan misunderstanding. In a pamph- 
let, falsely fathered upon Henri Estienne, 
Catherine de’ Medici is accused of having 
brought Machiavelli's works to France. In 
1576, Gentillet dedicated a refutation of the 
‘‘Principe’’ to Alencon, and received nothing 
but ridicule from himin return. He ascribed 
to Machiavelli’s writings not only the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, but also the whole 
French policy from Henry II to Charles IX 
and Henry III, who were generally believed 
to be well read in ‘‘the Queen- Mother's bible. *’ 

Gentillet states the maxims of the _,, Prin- 
cipe’’ and ,, Discorsi’’ very succinctly and very 


unfairly ; for he says nothing of why or how — 


these books were constructed: his refutations 
are rather long-winded, covering 639 pages. 


As Mohl says, this work became the great 


‘arsenal, from which future would-be com- 


batants drew their weapons. In this striking 
group of maxims, each expressed in two or 
three lines, Burd saw rightly the rise of so- 
called ‘‘Machiavellism’’. It is from this 
‘‘Contre-Machiavel‘‘, published in 1576 (2d 
ed. 1579), translated into English in 1577, 
that the Elizabethan dramatists drew, far 
more than from Machiavelli himself; as did 


also the critics of the seventeenth and eigh- 


teenth centuries. For this reason, it is neces- 
sary to consider the main features of the work. 
Gentillet followed Jovius in proclaiming Mac- 
hiavelli illiterate in the very subject he sought 
to expound, and in denouncing him as an 
atheist. His writings were made exclusively 
to inculcate tyranny: which no one ever 
knew better how to do. The zealous French- 
man declared the Florentine, “ remply de toute 
meschanceté et ignorance ‘‘; that he was 
‘“banny et chassé de Florence’’; that his life 
Was most vicious, and that he had been the 
author ‘‘de mepris de Dieu, de perfidie, de 
Sodomie, tyrannie, cruauté, pilleries, usures 
estrangeres et autres vices destestables’’. He 
had taught a prince ‘‘ 4 se despouiller de toute 
pieté, conscience et Religion’’. By his doc- 
trines also great wealth was to be acquired. 
All that was bad in his writings was his own: 
all the good had been stolen from Livy and 
Barthole. 

Since it will be necessary to keep always in 
mind the maxims taken from Machiavelli by 
Gentillet, they are here given: 

II, 1. Un prince, sur toutes choses, doit 
appeter d’estre estimé devot, bien qu’il ne le 
soit pas. 

2. Le Prince doit soustenir ce qui est faux 
en la Religion, pourveu que cela tourne en 
faveur d’icelle. 
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III, 3. Un Prince en pays conquis doit 
establir Colonies, du moins en lieux plus forts, 
et en chasser les naturels habitans. 

6. C'est folie de penser que nouveaux 
plaisirs facent oubhier vicilles offences aux 
grands Seigneurs. | 

8. Le Prince ne doit se soucier d’estre 
reputé cruel, pourveu qu'il se face obeir. 

9g. Miecux vaut aun Prince d’estre craint 
qu'aime, 

12. Le Prince doit ensuyvure la nature du 
Lyon, et du Renard: non de l'un sans l'autre. 

18. Le Prince ne doit craindre de se per- 
jurer, tromper et dissimuler: car le trompeur 
trouve tousiours qui se laisse tromper. 

21. Le Prince prudent ne doit observer la 
foy, quand l’observation luy en est dommayge- 
able, et que les occasions qui la luy ont fait 
promettre sont passees. 

22. La foy, clemence, liberalité sont vertus 
fort dommageables 4 un Prince; mais il est bon 
qu'il en ait le semblant tant seulement. 

25. Le Prince doit avoir le courage dispose a 
tourner selon les vents et variation de fortune, 

‘et se savoir servir du vice au besoin. 

Italy was over two hundred vears ahead of 
any other modern nation in the renaissance; 
in the beginning of the 14th century she had 
produced Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio: less 
than two centuries later Machiavelli, Ariosto, 
and Tasso. These brilliant lights, accom- 
panied by lesser luminaries, had all appeared 
before England, Germany, France, and Spain, 
had emerged from medieval dusk. 

Ascham was the first Inglish author to 
mention Machiavelli, in 1567.) In 1573 Ga- 
briel Harvey began to study him: in 1574 
Sidney and Languet mention him. — Patericke 
translated Gentillet’s ‘‘ Contra-Machtavel ”’ 
i 1577. 

It is best to let the translator himself explain 


his object in presenting Gentillet to english” 


readers. 
Por then’’ [before the Queen- Mother 
brought Machiavelli into France] ,,Satan 
being a disguised person amongst the French, 


in the likenesse of a merrie jester, [Rabelais] 
acted a comoedie, but shortly ensued a wofull 
Tragoedie. When our countrymen's minds 
were sick, and corrupted with these pestilent 
diseases, and that discipline waxed stale; then 
came forth the books of J/achfavel, a most 
pernitious writer, which beganne not in secret 
and stealing manner (as did those former 
Vices) but by open meanes, and as it were a 
continual assault, utterly destroved not this 
or that vertue, but even all vertues at once: In- 
somuch as it took faith from Princes; author- 
ite and majesty from laws: Itbertie from the 
people: and peace and concord from all per- 
sons, Which are the only remedies for present 
malladies. For what shall I speake of Re- 
heion whereof the Machiavellhans had none, 
as alreadie plainly appeareth, vet they greatly 
laboured also to deprive us of the same. 

. Moreover Sathan useth strangers of 
France, as his fittest instruments, to infect 
us still with this deadly poison sent out of 
Italy, who have so highly promoted their 
Machiavellian bookes, that he is of no repu- 
tation in the court of France, which hath 
not. Machiavel’s writings at his finger’s 
ends, and that both in the Italian and 
French tongues, and can apply his precepts 
to all purposes, as the Oracles of Apollo. 
Truly, it is a wonderful thing to consider 
how faste that evill weede hath growne 
Within these fewe yveares, seeing there 15 
almost none that striveth to excell in vertue 
or knowledge: as though the only way te 
obtain honour and riches were by tluis de- 
ceiver’s directions. She, the most 
renowned Queen [Elizabeth] hath hitherto 
preserved the state of her realme, not onl¥ 
safe but flourishing, not by Machiavelliat™ 
artes, as Guile, Perfidie and other Villainie> 
practising, but by true vertues, as Clemencie - 
Justice, Faith But O how happ»” 
are vee, both because you have so gratious 
a Queene, and also for that the infectious 
Machiavellian doctrine, hath not breathect 
nor penctrated the intrailes of most happ» 


2 hint, 
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England. But that it might not so do, I 

have done my endeavor, to provide an anti- 

dote and present remedie, to expell the force 
of so deadly poyson, if at any time it chance 

toinfect you. . .. . 

Kalends Augusti Anno 1577.’’ 
Thus we see, Patericke believed Machiavelli, 
(whom he evidently knew only from Gentillet ), 
sent from Sathan to France, had made a hell 
of it, where his doctrines were 1n everyone’s 
mouth. But of paramount importance is that 
he expressly states, Machiavelli was not known 
in England up to 1577, and that he speaks of 
‘‘riches obtained by this deceiver’s direction’’. 

These fierce denunciations of Gentillet and 
Patericke had an immediate effect upon Eng- 
lish readers. | 

(1578) 

In 1578 appeared a work by Harvey, one 
poem of which, supported by several others, 
may be viewed as the direct outgrowth of the 
Gentillet-Patericke diatribes. 

The part in question runs as follows: 


e 


Epigramma in efhgiem Machiavelli. 
Machiavellus ipse loguitur. 


Quaeris, ego quisim? Rex Regum: totius orbis [1 
Imperium digito nititur omne meo. 

Nemo regat, qui non Machavellica dogmata callet: 
Nec sapuisse putes qui minus ista sapit. 

Caetera sunt umbrae, fumi, ludibria, risus, [5 
Regna ego sola loquor, sceptra ego sola loquor, 

Pacem optent pueri, vetulaeque, senesque, miselli, 
Castra ego sola loquor, bella ego sola loquor. 

Plebis amor nihil est; nihilo minus, Indiga Virtus: 
Verba ego linquo alijs; facta ego mira patro. 

Ecce oculos: Furor ijs habitat: manus altera saxum; 
Altra ensem torquet: toxica in ore latent. 

Spiritus hinc, atque hinc perfusus mille venenis: 
Ferrea frons, Orci pectora digna Deo. 

Emblema est, semnmperque fuit: Juuat tre peraltum: 
Aut nihil, aut Caesar; noster Alumnus erat. 

Nil mediécre placet: sublimia sola voluto: 
J,ac pueris cibus est: sanguine vescor ego. 

Mille neces obeat vulgus, modo sceptra capessam; 
Non flocci cruor est, non laniena mihi. 

Dispereant abiectae animae: trudantur ad Orcum: 
Solus ego sapio, vivo, triumpho mihi. 

Caetera quis nescit? /raus est mea maxima Virtus: 
Proxima, V/s; alios non ego nosco Deos. 


[ 20 


Ingenij) monumenta a mei Regalia volue: [25 


Nec post hac quaeres: Quis Machavellus erat ! 


This is simply Gentillet epitomised; here we 
have the four principal crimes, ascribed to 
Machiavelli later on in the drama: poison, 
murder, fraud and violence. Especially is 
poison (line 13) to be noted: for the Floren- 
tine himself nowhere expressly recommends its 
use. It became, however, the prime factor in 
Elizabethan Machiavellianism. Lines 18 and 
20 read as if they had been written after the 
appearance of Barabas, Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Lorenzo, instead of many years before them. 
But of tantamount importance is the heading: 
; “Machiavellus ipse loguttur.” 

(1588 ) 

Marlowe certainly had this before him, when 
he first brought Machiavelli in person upon 
the stage to speak the prologue to the ‘‘Jew of 
Malta’. The line:— 

‘Aut nihil, aut Caesar: noster Alumnus erat."' 
no doubt suggested :— 

‘‘What right had Caesar to the empery ?”’ 

The next author to mention Machiavelli, 
and the first to introduce him onto the stage, 
was Marlowe in 1588 in his ‘‘Jew of Malta’’. 
But now that the drama has been reached the 
question naturally arises, was there any Ma- 
chiavellianism in English dramatic literature 
before this introduction of the Florentine him- 
self by Marlowe. 

The nearest approach to a Machiavellian 
before Barabas, was Lorenzo in the ‘‘ Spanish 
Tragedy’’; an arch-villain, who uses Serberine 
in the murder of Horatio, bribes Pedringano 
to shoot Serberine, and has the assassin hung 


before he can expose all. 
Lorenzo—*‘Thus must we work, that will avoid distrust, 
Thus must we practice to prevent mishap: 
And thus one ill another must expulse. 
And better 'tis that base companions die, 
Than by their life to hazard our good haps; 
Nor shall they live, for me to fear their faith: 
I'll trust myself, myself shall be my friend; 
For die they shall, slaves are ordain'd to no 
{other end.”’ 
Lorenzo is certainly the fore-runner, though 
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at a great distance, of Barabas and Richard III. 
His lines:— 
‘“Where words prevail not, violence prevails; 
But gold doth more than either of them both.”” ibid. II. 
are the very key-note of the Jew of Malta’s 
character; and the line just quoted:— 

“T'll trust myself, myself shall be my friend.” 
is identical in thought with Richard III’s 
famous :— 


‘Tam myself alone.’’ 


and Barabas’ phrase corrupted from Terence:— 


“Feo mthimet sum semper proximus.” 
which is the very pith and gist of all Ma- 
chiavelli’s teachings. 
And again; Lorenzo knows:— 


‘Our greatest ills we least mistrust, my lord, 
And inexpected harms do hurt us most.”’ 


upon which Machiavelli lays especial stress. 

Thus, the safe conclusion is that Kyd used 
the ‘‘Principe’’ or Gentillet in portraying Lor- 
enzo, but did not brand him a ‘‘Machiavel’’ 
since, as we have seen, the mere name had as 
yet (1587?) no terror for a popular audience. 

The most colossal figures to be met with in 
the Elizabethan drama, are Marlowe's Tam- 
burlaine, Faustus, and Barabas: into these 
Titans he breathed the very soul of his ex- 
istence,—a wild craving for infinite power. 

Marlowe has Machiavelli introduce Barabas 
in the ‘‘Jew of Malta’ as his own protégé: in 
‘“*Tamburlaine’’, the hero, Mycetes and Cusroe 
are all three drawn trait for trait from the 
Principe. The Duke of Guise in ‘“The Massa- 
cre at Paris’’ is also claimed as a follower by 
Machiavelli: even in ‘‘Faustus’’ and ‘‘Ed- 
ward IT’ the Florentine’s influence is to be 
seen. 

Of Machiavellianism, in the Ehzabethan 
sense of the word, there is not a trace in Tam- 
burlaine: he is all lion, as Techelles says:— 
‘As princely lions, when they rouse themselves, 


Stretching their paws, and threatening herds of beasts, 
So in his armour looketh Tamburlaine."’ 


But the ‘‘Jew of Malta’’ is just the oppo- 
site: he is all fox. The latter play was the 


most popular of all of Marlowe, and con 
structed for popular sympathy: Barabas, ‘‘a 
true Machiavel’’ was drawn from popular 
prejudice based upon Gentillet and not from 
Marlowe’s own study. The idea of the pro- 
logue, as has been said, was a reminiscence of 
Harvey's epigram; but no happier idea was 
ever thought of than this for the opening of a 
tragedy. 


‘Albeit the world think Machiavel is dead, 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps; 
And, now the Guise is dead, is come from France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his friends. 
To some perhaps my name is odious: [5 
But such as love me, guard me from their tonsrues, 
And let them know that I am Machiavel, 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men’s words. 
Adimir'd I am of those that hate me most: 
Though some speak openly against my books, — [10 
Yet will they read me, and thereby attain 
To Peter's chair; and when they cast me off, 
Are poison'd by my climbing followers. 
I count religion but a childish toy, 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance. [15 
Birds of the air will tell of murders past ! 
I am asham'd to hear such fooleries. 
Many will talk of title to a crown: 
What right had Caesar tothe empery ? 
Might first made kings, and laws were 

then most sure [20 
When, like the Draco’s they were writ in blood. 
Hence comes it that a strong-built citadel 
Commands much more than letters can import: 
Which maxim had [but] Phalaris observ'd, 
H’ad never bellow’d in a brazen bull, [25 
Of great ones’ envy: o’the poor petty wights 
Tet me be envied and not pitied. 
But whither am I bound? I come not, I, 
To read a lecture here in Britain, 
But to present the tragedy of a jew, [30 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are cramm'd; 
Which money was not got without my means. 
I crave but this,—grace him as he deserves, 
And let him not be entertain'd the worse 
Because he favours me."' Ed. Dyce 145. [35 


The first four lines show Marlowe thought 
Machiavelli had come to England from France; 
and such was the case, through Gentillet 4° 
Patericke had said. Careful scrutiny will 
find but two thoughts in this whole passa8® 
which come from Machiavelli; and even those 
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at second-hand. Lines 14 and 15 reflect the 
general tone of ‘‘Principe’’ 18, but savour 
more of Gentillet II, 1. Machiavelli speaks of 
citadels in Prin. 20; Gentillet in III, 33: the 
passage 22—23 probably came from the latter. 

In line 13 is the poison idea, fathered upon 
Machiavelli by Harvey, of whom line 19 is 
also a reminiscence. Verses 20 and 21 sound 
‘“Machiavellian’’, but come from Plutarch, 
whom the dramatists seem often to have con- 
founded with the Florentine. 

In the play itself there is not a single line 


taken directly from Machiavelli; and even 


such passages as may, directly or indirectly, 
have been suggested by him, are so distorted 
as to present as great a caricature of the 
Florentine, as Barabas is of a man. 

Since Barabas was the first pronounced ‘‘Ma- 
chiavel’’, it is necessary to consider his char- 
acter. 

A more incarnate fiend could hardly be 
imagined. He is a murderer: only once open- 


ly; since he prefers secret poisoning. When 
injured he never forgets it:— 

‘Tam not of the tribe of Levi, I, 

That can so soon forget an injury.’’ IT, 155. 


but bides his time: 

“No, Abigail; things past recovery 

Are hardly cur’d with exclamations: 

Be silent daughter; sufferance breeds ease, 

And time may yield us an occasion, 

Which on the sudden cannot serve the mae 
and seeks deadly revenge. This idea of an 
injury never forgot probably came from Gen- 
tillet III, 6. 

He believes all Christians deceivers:— 


» for I can see no fruits in all their faith, 
But malice, falschood, and excessive pride, 


Which methinks fits not their profession.” I, 147. 
‘‘Ay, policy ! that’s their profession, 
And not simplicity, as they suggest.’’— I, 150. 


The main thought of this ts to be found in 
Gentillet II, 1. 

He believes himself justified in deceiving 
them in return:— 


“It’s no sin to deceive a Christian; 
For they themselves hold it a principle, 


Faith is not to be held with heretics: 


But all are heretics that are not Jews.”’ II, 159. 


He is a consummate dissembler, and be- 
lieves religion a cloak for crime:— 


‘She has confess’d, and we are both undone, 
My bosom inmate! but I must dissemble.— 
[ Aside to Ithamore. 
O holy friars, the burden of my sins 
Lie heavy on my soul! then pray you, tell me, 
Is’t not too late now to turn Christian?’’ IV, 166. 
‘‘Ay, daughter; for religion 
Hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 
As good dissemble that thou never mean’st, 
As first mean truth and then dissemble it: 
A counterfeit profession is better , 


Than unseen hypocrisy.”’ I, 151. 


This, of course, is Gentillet II, 1 and ‘‘Prin- 
cipe’’ 18. 
He considers treachery a kingly trade:— 
“Why, is not this 


A kingly kind of trade, to purchase towns 


By treachery, and sell ’em by deceit? V, 177. 


He is a perfect egoist:— 
“Ego mihimet sum semper proximus:” 
‘‘For, so live, perish may all the world !’’ 


I, 148. 
V, 177. 

This is the very gist of Machiavelli’s 
teachings. 

He tells the audience he learned his art in 
Florence—from Machiavelli, of course: 

‘‘We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please; 

And when we grin we bite; yet are our looks 

As innocent and harmless as a lamb's. 

I learn'd in Flore1ce how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any bare-foot friar.”’ II, 155. 

When preparing the poison for Abigail, he 
refers to Borgia’s wine with the intent to call 
up in the audience’s imagination Machiavelli, 
popularly supposed to have been Cesare’s coun- 
cillor: 

“Stay; first let me stir it, Ithamore. 


And with her let it work like Borgia’s wine, 
Whereof his sire the Pope was poisoned.’’ III, 164. 
His scheme of killing all the Turks at a 
banquet is that described in the ‘‘Principe’’ as 
used ‘by Oliverotto da Fermo. 
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He dies blaspheming as Machiavelli was 
supposed to have done:— = 
‘‘Damn’d Christian dogs, and Turkish infidels ! 

But now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs: 
Die, life! fly, soul; tongue, curse thy fill, and die !”’ 
V, 178. 
Finally, Ithamore declares he acts under 
the devil’s control; which became the popular 
opinion concerning Machiavelli:— 
‘Why, the devil invented a challenge, my master 
writ it, and I carried it—’’ III, 162 
Surely, after viewing this demoniac picture 
of the first Machiavellian, we shall not wonder 
at discovering the Florentine conceived by the 
English dramatists as the very devil incarnate, 
nor find it strange that Barabas became a 
stock-figure! No better example could be 
given of the influence of this play, than, an- 
ticipating a little, by citing the case of Hey- 
wood, who edited the ‘‘Jew of Malta’’ in 1633, 
and wrote in the court prologue:— 
‘‘— you shall find him still, 


In all his projects, a sound Machiavill; 
And that’s his character.’’ Dyce 142. 


Up to this time he had never mentioned 
Machiavelli in any of his numerous plays; but 
so vividly had this picture of Marlowe's been 
impressed upon his mind, that his very next 
play mentions him and contains such maxims 
asi— 


‘Let niillions fall, so I bee crown'd with rest... IV, 151 


Immediately after Marlowe's play in the 
saine vear, the first instance is to be found of 
a man nick-named Machiavel. 

Marlowe’s call upon Machiavelli was an- 
swered by a host of writers. In the year after 
(1589) Nashe published his pamphlet: ‘‘The 
Return of the Renowned Cavaliero Pasquill’’. 
In it occurs the following:— 

‘“How odious and how dangerous innova- 

tions of Religion are, Secretarie Machiavell, 

a pollitick not much affected to any Religion, 

discloseth by the example of Fryer Savana- 

roll."" Ed. Grosart I, 103. 


This he may have had from the ‘‘Principe’’; 
but more likely from Gentillet who discourses 
much more at large on Savonarola: the words, 
‘‘Machiavell, a pollitick not much affected to 
any Religion’’, certainly come from Gentillet. 
In ‘‘Martin’s Month's Mind'’ Nashe_ used 
Machiavellists asa well understood word; in 
it we find:— 

‘Item, I bequeath to my lay brethren, my 

works of Machiavell, with my marginall 

notes and scholies thereupon; wishing them 
to peruse, and mark them well, being the 
very Thalmud, and Alcoran of all our Mart- 
inisme.’’ Death and Buriall of Martin Mar- 

prelate. I, 191. 

As will be seen, the words, ‘‘with my mar- 
ginall notes'’, are of importance for Greenie. 

Further on in the same occurs this pas- 
sage :— 

‘Or have you not given him (quoth AZartin 

the Medium) an Italian figge? no no Mat. 

That's a Machivillian tricke ; and, some of 

your mates are better acquainted with it.” 

(Op. cit. 174.) 
which shows plainly, poisoning was now looked 
upon as a Machiavellian trick, thanks to Bara- 
bas and Gentillet. 

In this year also Shakspere probably pro- 
duced ‘‘Titus Andronicus’’, a direct outcome 
of the ‘‘Spanish Tragedy’’ and the ‘‘Jew of 
Malta’’; but of the former far more than of 
the latter. 

Aarou's lust is as characteristic of him, as 
usury was of Barabas. He dies blaspheming 
as Barabas did, and as Machiavelli was sup- 
posed to have done. But this is the only 
‘Florentine’ trait in him: he does not use 
poison, nor has he knowledge of state-matters 
as Barabas: in short, he is a villain but. no 
‘*Matchavillain’’. 

In Marlowe's next play, ‘‘King Edward II’, 
the character of Mortimer shows the influence 
of Machiavellian study, though but slightly. 
He uses Lightborn to kill the King, and then 
has him murdered: Marlowe pictures him as 
cloaking his villainy under religious hypocrisy, 
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which trait is not to be found in Fabyan, the 
source of this play. 
Two other ideas go more directly to the 
‘*Principe’’ :— 
Mort.—‘‘The king must die, or Mortimer goes down; 
The commons now begin to pity him.”’ 217, 
Mort.—‘‘Fear'’d am I more than lov’d:—let me be fear’d, 
And, when I frown,make all the court look pale.”’ 


Having heard from the prologue of the 


‘Jew of Malta’ that Machiavelli’s spirit had - 


once taken up habitation in the Guise, we would 
naturally expect to find a disciple of his in the 
‘‘Massacre at Paris’’; but, although he is a 
murderer, dissembler, and poisoner, there is 
no Machiavellian feature in this mutilated play 
except the Guise’s hypocrisy in religion. 

Shakspere was the next dramatist to men- 
tion Machiavelli: vz. in I Henry VI. 


Pucelle—‘‘You are deceiv’d; my child is none of his: 
[ Charles’ ] 
It was Alencon that enjoy’d my love. 
York—Alengon that notorious Machiavel ! 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives.’’ V,4(72) 


Pope took the line, ‘‘Alengcon—Machiavel’’, 
out of the text, and put it in the margin. 

Delius remarks here: ‘‘Machiavell, als der 
sprichwortliche Typus eines schlauen und 
gewissenlosen Rankeschmieds, wird hier eben 
so anachronistisch angefuhrt, wie in K. Henry 
VI Third Part. Sh. kannte thn viel- 
leicht aus dem Prolog zu Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, den der italienische Staatsmann spricht 
und mit einer Charakteristik seiner selbst 
eroffnet.’’ 

But Schlegel’s observation on the passage in 
3 Henry VI applies here as well as there. 
‘‘Finen Anachronismus mochte ich es nicht 
einmal nennen, wenn Richard der Dritte von 
Macchiavell spricht. Dieser Name wird hier 
ganz sprichwortlich genommen: der Inhalt des 
Buches vom Fursten war von jeher vorhanden, 
seit es Tyrannen gab: Macchiavell hat ihn nur 
zuerst aufgeschrieben.’’ It is no more an 
anachronism to use Machiavelli’s name before 
his birth, than-to use ‘‘Assassin’’ in the same 
way which would appear anachronistic to no 
one. Schlegel gives us the gist of the whole 


matter: Shakspere and his contemporaries, 
like Corneille and his, simply dubbed all the 
horrors and cruelties invented by themselves 


‘for their tyrant heroes, ‘‘Machiavellism’’; and 


for this very reason their use of the Florentine 
seems to us unskilful and clumsy. Up to the 
point where Shakspere mentions Machiavelli, 
Alencon has shown no Machiavellism; but his 
very next remark contains a maxim from the 
‘Principe’ or Gentillet, as if to uphold the 
sobriquet just given him. 
Alen—‘‘To say the truth, it is your policy 

To save your subjects from such massacre 

And ruthless slaughters as are daily seen 

By our proceeding in hostility; 

And therefore take this compact of a truce, 

Although you break it when your pleasure 

serves.’’ V, 4 (159). 

That Shakspere had Gentillet in mind is 
perfectly evident: the French protestant dedi- 
cated his work to Alencon, and received ridi- 
cule in return from the notorious Machiavel- 
lian. Shakspere saw the absurdity of this and 
dubbed his Alencon ‘‘a notorious Machiavel’’. 
Not of course, that it is for a moment conjec- 
tured he confounded the two generations. 

(1591) 

In the year 1591 Greene, having let Machia- 
velli rest since 1583, again used the new- 
coined word. 

, oith then this cursed crue, these Machia- 

vilians [conycatchers]} that neither care for 

God nor devill, but set with the Epicures 

gaine, and ease, their summum bonum, can- 

not be called to anie honest course of liv- 

ing’’, etc. 

As a direct outcome of Marlowe’s prologue, 
niust be viewed a play called ‘‘Machiavel’’, 
now acted at the Rose theatre. No copy has 
as yet been found; it was probably something 
in the Barabas line. | 

The next mention of Machiavelli is again 
niade by Shakspere in ‘‘3 Henry VI’’. He 
substituted ‘‘the murderous Machiavel’’ for 
‘‘the aspiring Catalin’’ of ‘‘The True Tragedy 
of Richard III’’, which he was remodeling. 

Shakspere has made Richard much more of 
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a villain; he is a murderer and a dissembler: 
he. is also quick for revenge:— 


‘Tears then for babes; blows and revenge for me!" 
II, 1 (86). 


and believes in taking time by the fore-lock. 


‘Come Warwick, take the time — — — — 
Nay, when? strike now, or else the iron cools."’ 
V, I (47). 


He is a supreme egoist :— 


‘“‘T have no brother, I am like no brother; 
And this word ‘‘love’’, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another 


And not in me: Iam myself alone.”’ “AV, 6 (80). 


All of this we have had before*in Barabas: 
there is not a line in the three parts of Henry 
VI which testifies to other knowledge of Ma- 
chiavelli than the mere name, unless it be the 
one maxim of perjury—: 

Edw.—‘‘But for a kingdom{any oath may be broken: 


I would break a thousand oaths to reign one 
year.’’ (I, 2, 16). 


and this one bears the stamp of Gentillet, not 
of the ‘‘Principe’’: or it may have been found 
in Plutarch beside the very passage, which 
Greene acknowledged as the source of one of 
his most pronounced ‘‘Machiavellian maxims’’. 

Peele also wrote, probably at this time, his 
‘Battle of Alcazar’’, in which the moor, Muly 
Muhaniet forms the connecting link between 
Barabas and Eleazar in ‘‘Lust’s Dominion"’: 
Muly is a wretched villain; he cites no max- 
ims, however, but dies cursing as all these 
tyrants do. 

(1592) 

The next year (1592) Marlowe and Shaks- 
pere’s planting brought forth a rich harvest. 
Nicholas Breton opened his popular< citations 
from Machiavelli. 


‘Now, on the left hande, went another crue, 

A hatefull sort, of hellish{company: 

Which, to their welth, and wortheless{lonor grue, 
By wicked workes, of wofullfvillainy: 

Which, by the trades of Machavilejinstructed, 
Were by the devill, to histheleonducted."’ 


Pilyrimagee to Paradise. Gros. I, 17. 


This is from Barabas; since Machiavelli no- 
where instructs how to obtain wealth. 

Gabriel Harvey also continues. Of more 
importance is the fact that Greene cites him 
in his most finished and probably last play, 
‘James IV"’. 

Slipper has stolen Ateukin's warrant for 
Dorothea's murder, and given it to Sir Bert- 
ram :— 

Ateu.—''Where be my writings I put in my pocket 

last night ? 


And.—Which, sir? Your Annotations upon Ma- 
chiavel. 


Ateu.—No Sir.’’ IIT, 2 (Dyce 204). 


The idea of ‘‘annotations upon Machiavel’’, 
certainly goes back to the phrase of Greene's 
intimate acquaintance Nashe ,,my works of 
Machiavell, with my marginal notes and 
scholies thereupon’’. 

Ateukin is, however, a very weak villain; 
to be sure, he is called a fox, lives by ‘‘cozen- 
ing the king’’, and counsels him to kill Doro- 
thea; but as soon as his plans go wrong he 
shows himself a repentant coward. He lives 
by flattery, does not deal in poisons, but pro- 
fesses to be an astrologer and to use charms. 

Thus, we see, Ateukin seeking to gratify 
the king's lust and his own ambition, is not a 
Marlowesque villain, but one in the future 
stvle of Beaumont and Fletcher, more usually 
entrusted with a royal ‘‘haison’’ than with 
,ragion! degli stati’’. 

Greene’s play ‘‘Alphonsus’’ is a very pal- 
pable imitation of ‘‘Tamburlaine’’. Alphon- 
sus’ treatment of Belinus is not unlike Tam- 
burlaine’s manner of dealing with Cusroe;— 
but this Machiavellianism is, of course, at 
second hand and common enough in all 
history. 

‘‘Selimus"™’, (whether by Greene or not), is 
another open imitation of Marlowe's great 
Scythian; but contains some real Machiavellian 
passages. Selimus is Tamburlaine with a 
little of Barabas added to him: he wades to 
the crown through blood, and then kills all his 
helpers: but he uses poisons, assassins, and 
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such contrivances which Tamburlaine did not, 
He exclaims:— 
‘‘Let them view in me 


The perfect picture of right tyrannie.’’ 
Grosart. 14, 203. 


He is a religious hypocrite:— 


‘‘T count it sacriledge, for to be holy 
Or reverence this thread-bare name of good; | 


And scorne religion; it disgraces man.’’ (202) 


“For nothing is more hurtfull to a Prince 
Then to be scrupulous and religious.’’ (258). 


All this we have had before in the Guise. 

In this year Greene died a drunkard’s death, 
and left behind him the famous ‘‘Groatsworth 
of Wit’’. In it he attributes to his father 


Machiavellian egoism :— 
— — ‘‘he had this Philosophie written in a 
ring, 7 ¢ib¢ cura, which precept he curi- 
ously observed, being in selfe-love so reli- 
gious as, he held it no point of charitie to 
part with anything, of which he living 
might make use.’’ Gros. 12 (104). 

His dying advice to Lucanio is:— 
‘Stand not on conscience in causes of profit: 
but heape treasure upon treasure, for the 
time of neede: yet seeme to be devout, else 
shalt thou be held vile . . . . what though 
they tell of conscience (as a number will 
talke) looke but into the dealings of the 
world, and thou shalt see it is but idle 
words. See’st thou not daily forg- 
erles, perjuries, oppressions, rackings of the 
poore, raysing of rents, inhauncing of duties, 
even by them that should be all conscience, 


if they meant as they speake: but Lucanio — 


if thou reade well this booke, (and with 
that he reacht him Machiavel’s works at 
large) thou shalt see what it is to be foole- 
holy, as to make scruple of conscience, 
where profit presents itself.’’ Gros. 12(108 ). 
This whole passage was inspired by Mar- 
lowe: Machiavelli never counsels for pecuniary 
profit. Gorinius, after handing Machiavelli’s 
works to Lucanio, gives him these precepts, 


gathered presumably from the same. 
‘‘Make spoyle of yong gallants by insinuat- 
ing thyselfe amongst them, and be not moved 
to think their Auncestors were famous, but 
consider thine were obscure.”’ 

‘‘Regarde not beautie, it is but a baite to 
intice thy neighbors eie: and the most faire 
are commonly most fond.’’ 

‘‘Use not too many familiars, for few proove 
friends, and as easy it is to weigh the wind, 
as to dive into the thoughts of worldly 
glossers.”’ 

‘*T tell the Lucanio yet saw I 
never him, that I esteemed as my friend but 


gold.’’ | 
‘Love none but thyself if thou wilt live 
esteemed.’’ (109). 


And all this from Machiavelli!! Further on 
is the much mooted passage in which he calls 
the Florentine an atheist. 

The next dramatist to mention Machiavelli 
was Nashe in this same year. Thusin ‘‘Sum- 
mer’s Last Will and Testament’’ :— 
Winter—‘‘Nay I will justify, there is no vice 


Which learning and vile knowledge brought 
not in, 


Or in whose praise some learned have not 
wrote. 


The art of murder Machiavel hath penn’d. 


The passage explains itself, and can refer 
only to the ‘‘Prince’’. 

Now also appeared Nashe’s ‘‘Pierce Penni- 
less’s Supplication to the Devil’’, and in it the 
following :— 

‘There is no friendship to be had with him 

that is resolute to doo or suffer anything 

rather than to endure the destinie where to 
he was borne; for he will not spare his own 
father or brother to make himselfe a gentle- 
man. France, Italy, and Spain are full of 
these false-hearted Machivillians’’;: Shak. 

Soc. 12 (24). 

This idea of not sparing anyone ‘‘to make 
himselfe a gentleman’’ is evidently from Gor- 
inius’ advice in Greene’s ‘‘Groatesworth’’ just 
given. 

After the mention of Machiavelli in Henry 
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VI (1 and 3), we may safely conclude, had 
Shakspere known his works, he would certain- 
ly have used them in portraying Richard ITI. 
We can only conclude Shakspere did not 
know Machiavelli in the original; but drew 
from Marlowe, and from history: that Richard 


was considered a Machiavellian ‘‘par excel- - 


lence’ by Elizabethans, was natural enough 
after what has been seen of the popular preju- 
dice. 

After Ward’s careful analysis of the relation 
of Shylock to Barabas, little need be said of 
the direct outgrowth of the former from the 
latter. Shakspere’s Jew in the ‘‘Merchant of 
Venice’’ also suffers what Barabas had ‘‘learned 
in Florence’’. 

But he neither murders by underhand means, 
nor dissembles, nor poisons as Barabas does; 
in short, he is much less even of an Elizabethan 
Machiavellian. To the audience, perhaps, his 
most Florentine trait was his great wealth and 
covetousness, which idea had been introduced 
by Marlowe. 

Shakspere again made mention of Machia- 
velli, in ‘‘The Merry Wives’’:— 

Host—‘‘Peace, I say ! hear mine host of the 

Garter. Am TI politic? AmIsubtle? Am 

Ia Machiavel? Shall I lose my doctor? no: 

he gives me the potions and the motions. 

Shall I lose my parson? my priest? my Sir 

Hugh? no: . . Boys of art, I have de- 

ceived you both.’’ ITI, 1 (102). 

Here, of course, the use is that of a mere 
catchword, of which the play is full; but it was 
a most facetious flash of genial wit to have 
mine host of the Garter call himself by the 
Florentine’s name. 

Ben Jonson now began his citations of Ma- 
chiavelli, in ‘‘The case is Altered’’. 

Jun.—‘‘Do you hear, sweet soul, sweet Ra- 

damant, sweet Machavel? one word, Melpo- 

mene, are you at leisure?’ IV, 4 (Gifford- 

Cunningham IT, 542). 

Juniper says this when calling out Rachel 
for Onion. This is the first instance of a 
woman being called a Machiavel; but he calls 


her Rhadamant also, and is very careless of 
the meanings of his strange expressions. As 
Gifford says ‘‘Jumper was... . exceedingly 
popular’’ (II, 554. ): this calling Rachel a ‘‘Ma- 
chavel’’ is not the least merry of his meaning- 
less phrases. 

Marston in his ‘‘Antonio and Mellida’’ cited 
Machiavelli, and was the first dramatist to 
speak a good word for him. 

Antonio is disguised as a fool; besought to 
put off his masquerade he exclaims:— 


“Why, by the gemus of that Florentine, 
Deepe, deepe observing, sound brain’d Macheveil, 
He is not wise that strives not to seem fool."’ 


Chettle took occasion to traduce Machiavelli 
very violently in his ‘‘Hoffman’’. Ferdinand, 
having adopted Hoffman (as Otho in disguise ) 
and disinherited his son the fool Jerome:— 


Jer.—‘‘They say I am a fool, Stilt; but follow me; I'll 
seek out my notes of Machiavell: they say he is 
an odd politician. 

Stilt—Ay, faith, he’s so odd that he hath driven even 
honesty from all men’s hearts.”’ 

II, 2 (Lennard 22). 

In this year Shakspere produced another 
fine villain, Angelo in ‘‘Measure for Measure’’: 
he 1s more in the manner of Beaumont and 
Fletcher than of Marlowe. One would hardly 
call him a Machiavellian; and yet Davenant, in 
his ‘‘Law against Lovers’’, an amalgamation 
of this play and ‘‘Much Ado’’, did not hesitate 
to have Benedick impute his brother Angelo’s 
villainy to Machiavel’s books. 

We now find many pamphlets bearing Ma- 
chiavelli’s name, as:—‘“The Unmasking of a 
Feminine Machiavel’’; ‘‘Machiavel’s Ghost"’; 
‘‘Machiavel’s Dog’’; ‘‘Machiavel’s Sons’’: etc., 
etc. 

In the comedy of the ‘‘London Prodigal’, 
olce attributed to Shakspere, occurs the fol- 
lowing :— 


Master Flowerdale—‘‘Good morrow, good Sir Lance- 
lot: good morrow, master Weathercock. By my 
troth, gentlemen, I have been reading over Nick 
Machniavel, I find him good to be known, not to 
be followed. A pestilent human fellow ! I have 
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made certain annotations on him, such as they 
be.’’ III, 2 (Anc. Brit. Dram. 383. ) 


This idea of annotations is, of course, a 
reminiscence of Greene, who probably had his 
notion from Nashe. 

Chapman, with his excellent Terencian come- 
dy ‘‘All Fooles’’, now sought to ridicule the 
popular conception of Machiavellism in Gas- 
tanzo, a simple old fool. 

Having made acquaintance with Machiavelli, 
Barnes now sought to incorporate his know- 
ledge ina play, ‘‘The Divel’s Charter’’, con- 
taining the life and death of Alexander VI and 
Caesar Borgia. The play is a palpable imita- 
tion of Marlowe; the Pope signing the blood 
compact, conjuring and dying as Faustus had 
done. It is a mixture of murder, adultery, 
incest, homicide, fratricide, and sodomy seldom 
surpassed. No mention is made of Machia- 
velli, but the ‘‘Principe’’ is used to consider- 
able extent in the first act. 


Beaumont and Fletcher now took it upon 
themselves also to parody the Machiavel villain 
of the stage in the person of Lucio in (‘‘The 
Woman Hater’’), a weak formal statesman, 
ever racking his brains, ‘‘For the main good 
of the dear commonwealth’’. The formal fool 
says of himself:— 


‘‘My book-strings are suitable, and of a reaching 
colour ... My standish of wood strange and 
sweet, and my fore-flap hangs in the nght place, 
and as near Machiavel’s as can be gathered from 
tradition.’”’ V,1. (Darley II, 447.) 


Webster, having in mind, no doubt, the 
Medici to whom the ‘‘Principe’’ was dedicated, 
took occasion to call Francisco de Medici a Ma- 
chiavellian in his tragedy ‘‘The White Devil’. 


Machiavelli had now become such a public 
scare-crow as to appear to the shrewd Hens- 
lowe a capital catch-penny: we find him paying 
over double the sum usually given for a play 
to Robert Daborne for his tragedy of ‘‘Ma- 
chiavel and The Devil’. 

It is certainly to be regretted that no copy 
of this play, in which Machiavelli was for the 


third time brought on the popular stage, has 
as yet been found: perhaps it was never printed. 

In Chapman’s ‘‘Revenge of Bussy D’Am- 
bois’’ Machiavelli is again reverted to, and his 
maxims, from Gentillet, used. Marlowe called 
Guise a Machiavellian: Chapman has him use 
the term with contempt, taking an entirely 
different view of him than his predecessor did: 
making him in every way noble. 

In the anonymous play, ‘‘The Valiant Welsh- 
man’’, Caradoc, ‘‘who lived about the year 
of our Lord 70’’ is bidden to ‘‘reade Machia- 
vell’’. 

According to Elze, 1622 was the year of 
‘‘Alphonsus Emperor of Germany’’. This is 
the play in which Chapman makes most use of 
Machiavellian principles, although the Floren- 
tine statesman is not mentioned by name. 
Lorenzo, the unscrupulous counsellor of Al- 
phonsus, gives him several maxims. It must 
now be borne in mind that no Elizabethan 
dramatist was so thoroughly conversant with 
French writings as Chapman was. The ne- 
glect of this consideration led Ulrici to declare 
Lorenzo’s maxims taken ‘‘fast wortlich aus 
dem Principe’’; and so it appears prima facie: 
but on closer observation it is perfectly evident, 
that the same are not taken ‘‘fast wortlich’’ 
from the Principe but ganz wortlich from 
Gentillet. One test will be sufficient. Lor- 
enzo’s first maxim runs thus:— 

‘‘t, A prince must be of the nature of the 

lion and the fox, but not the one without the 

other.’’ I, 1 (Shepherd 382). 

Machiavelli says:— 
‘‘Essendo adunque un principe necessitato 
sapere bene usare la bestia, debbe di quella 
pigliare la volpe ed il leone; perché il leone 
non si difende dai lacci, la volpe non si 
difende da’ lupi. Bisogna adunque essere 
volpe a conoscere i lacci, e lione a sbigottire 
ilupi. Coloro che stanno semplicemente in 

sul lione non se ne intendono."" XVIII. 
Gentillet says:— 

‘‘Le Prince doit ensuyure la nature du Lyon, 

et du Renard: non l’un sans l’autre.’’ 384. 
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Patericke translates:— 

‘‘A prince ought to follow the nature of the 

Lyon and of the Fox, yet not of the one 

without the other.’’ 

Certainly no more proof is necessary. Chap- 
man drew from Gentillet as did all the other 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

Having shown Gentillet to have been the 
source of all the Elizabethan misunderstand- 
ing, it need only be added that Machiavelli, at 
first the villain-demnon par excellence of the 
stage, ruling supreme, became gradually less 
feared and admired, and was finally ridiculed 
off the stage. Thus Tatham in ‘‘The Dis- 
tracted State’’ (1641) called him an ass. 

After having called poor old Machiavel an 


ass, there was nothing left now but to most 
ignoniniously shuffle him off the stage. And 
so in Marmion’s ‘‘Antiquary’’, Bravo, Aurelio’s 
noble father, disguised as a malcontent, thus 
dismisses him:— 
“Well, go thy ways, old Nick Machiavel, 
there will never be the peer of thee for 
wholsome policy and good counsel. Thou 
took’st pains to chalk men out the dark 
paths and hidden plots of murther and deceit, 
and no man has the grace to follow thee: the 
age is unthankful, thy principles are quite 
forsaken and worn out of memory.”’’ 


EDWARD S. MEYER. 


(NOTE :—Abstracted from ‘‘Machiavelli and the 
Elizabethan Drama’’, Weimar, 1897. ) 
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THE FIELD OF PEDAGOGY.* 


Since the question of establishing a school of 
pedagogy in connection with the university 
has recently arisen it may, perhaps, be service- 
able to briefly outline the work which it seems 
to me such a school should do. It is often 
said that schools of pedagogy are unnecessary 
and even harmful, since the important thing 
for a teacher is knowledge of his subject, 
rather than of theories about its presentation. 

The broad answer to all such objections is 
that there is a vast difference between mere 
instruction and education, and that it is, and 
is becoming more and more the business of the 
school to educate; for more and more are the 
church and the family handing over to the 
school the duty of developing bodies and souls, 
as well as of instructing minds. 

It is the business of the educator, whether 
parent, priest or school teacher, to secure for 
his ward the best possible education; but what 
that best possible is—what the main aim of 
education should be—is as hard to tell as the 
chief end of man. The questions, indeed, are 
the same. Given the end, it is the business of 

us all to help realize it. But what is the end? 
With the Japanese, who do not take religion 
very seriously, it is, perhaps, gentle courtesy 
and love of nature, and in the past, at least, it 
also included fajthfulness to one’s feudal 
superior; with the Buddhists of India and 
China it is knowledge, humanity and 
emotional indifference; with Mahommedans, 
faithfulness to a fanatical creed, and _ sen- 
sual pleasures after death; with the He- 
brews and the Puritans it was harsh and all- 
absorbing righteousness; with the knight of 
the middle ages it was courage and courtesy, 
with the monk abstinence and divine know- 


*A lecture delivered before the Advisory Council of 
the College for Women, Jan. 8, 1897, by Professor H. 
Austin Aikins. 


ledge; with the educators of the Renaissance it 
was a certain Ciceronian eloquence and aristo- 
cratic dignity, at least for the sons of geutle- 
men, with whom alone most of the secular 
teachers were concerned; with the Jesuits it 
was something else. 

And so it goes, or rather went; with each 
new ideal of life there was a new ideal of edu- 
cation—and new means devised to attain it: 
and the ideal of life was usually deduced from 
speculative considerations concerning the na- 
ture of the universe without much serious 
study of the empirical nature of men. 

With the philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
there came a new standpoint. ‘The world, he 
found, does not account for man, but in a very 
deep sense man makes the world, and since 
man makes the world he is greater than any- 
thing in it, and human beings as free and self- 
determined ethical creatures must be treated 
always as ends, never as means to something 
beyond themselves. From this it follows 
that the true and ultimate end of all ac- 
tivity and of all education depends not upon 
the nature of God, or of the world, or of the 
state, but upon the nature of man himself, and 
from Fichte, Schilling and Hegel, Kant’s im- 
mediate followers, to the present day there has 
never been wanting a strong body of men who 
deduce theories of ethics, religion, law and 
education from broad general considerations of 
man’s nature as a free, intelligent and moral 
being. 

All this from the theoretical side. Rousseau, 
the Sentimental Tommy of the last century and 
a model of nearly all that one ought not to be, 
demanded a more practical study of man, and 
particularly of children. Do not try, said he, 
to impose upon them an ideal from without: do 
not assume that nature made them bad and 
education is to save them, but rather the re- 
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verse. By nature everything 1s good till we 
have corrupted it. Follow nature then; find 
out her ways with children and the impulses 
she has planted in them, and if you cannot 
help her to develop children in her own good 
way to her own ideal, do not, at least, hamper 
her. 

To the passionate and often hysterical sent- 
ences of Rousseau we are largely indebted for 
the patient study of childhood and of individu- 
al children by which modern pedagogy is dis- 
tinguished: for the conviction that from child- 
ren. we can learn much, and that itis worth our 
while and not beneath our dignity to study 
them. Whatever the ultimate end of man 
may be, there are many proximate ends which 
such study will reveal to us and teach us how 
to attain. ° 

It seems to me that every teacher who 
nieans not only to instruct but to educate 
should not only possess a good general culture 
and a comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
he is to teach, but should have pursued techni- 
cal studies which can be divided fairly well in- 
to three main classes: historical, scientific and 
empirical. 

1. Historical—A physician can do excellent 
work without much knowledge of the history 
of medicine. The end he has to attain for 
each patient is the prevention or cure of some 
specific form of disease, and to attain this end 
he has merely to diagnose the case and apply 
the remedies prescribed in the last reliable 
book. He 1s not concerned to any great extent 
with abstract discussions as to the nature of 
perfect health. The clergyman and the teacher 
on the other hand are constantly confronted 
with such problems. They must not only 
overcome obvious pathological conditions, but 
they have intrusted to them crude but healthy 
individuals of whom they are expected to make 
the most perfect possible men and women, They 
must therefore have a true ideal of what men 
and women should be; and teachers must realize 
this end clearly and forcibly enough to avoid 
accepting as ultimate the secondary ends of 


education which they will hear most discussed, 
such as learning, or accuracy of thought, or 
culture, or even religion, as any particular 
teacher may chance to conceive of it. To this 
end the teacher should know much about the 
history of educational ideals and the means used 
for their attainment in all ages and countries, 
whether these means have been actually used by 
great teachers, such as Socrates, Pestalozzi and 
the Jesuits, or merely suggested by educational 
theorizers, such as Plato, Montaigne and Rous- 
seau. 

A thorough course on the history of educa- 
tion should include in broad outline the educa- 
tional ideals and systems characteristic of vari- 
ous civilizations and even of savage and 
barbarous tribes, with a more detailed account 
of the institutions by which Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman life were most affected. Then 
should come an account of the medizeval edu- 
cational ideals and systems attached to the 
feudal system on the one hand and to the 
church on the other, and finally a very full 
history of educational movements from the 
Renaissance to the present time. 

Unless this historical work has been critical 
as well as comprehensive it should be supple- 
mented by the minute critical study of at least 
one comprehensive work on the philosophy of 
education, otherwise there is danger that the 
student will lose himself in a haze of vague 
generalities. 

2. Scientific—Whatever the ultimate nature 
of nan and the ultimate end of hiseducation may 
be, he has certain less ultimate characteristics 
and corresponding ends about which we need 
have no doubt. As a living being each child 
shares the characteristics common to all plants 
and animals, and the teacher who is to mold him 
must have some knowledge of general biology. 
A little knowledge of our place in the famuly 
of created things and of the general laws of 
life enables one to avoid many an absurd 
or hurtful theory, besides giving a due hu- 
mility and a broad sympathy and love of 
nature, which no teacher should be without. 
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Moreover, from the biological standpoint the 
individual is not the unit. -A child inherits 
characteristics from its parents and will trans- 
mit them to its children; the sins of the one 
are visited on the other to the third and 
fourth generation; we are building for the 
future as well as for the present. A teacher 


should therefore have read or heard enough 
about heredity to realize the existence of such 


a force, and the tremendousness of the issues 
he has to deal with. 

As his pupil is to be a member of society 
every teacher ought to know something of 
sociology and have rational conceptions of the 
great social and industrial institutions in which 
each of us must live and work; he must realize 
the value of the vast inheritance we have re- 
ceived from the past, and avoid the blunder of 
Rousseau, who constructed an ideal of human- 
ity that could confessedly be realized only ina 
state of the most absolute savagery. The edu- 
cator must not be responsible for the destruc- 
tive phases of another French revolution. 


More important still is a good knowledge of 


practical ethics, physiology and psychology. 
The teacher should know the faults of children 
and their causes and he should know their 
ethical standpoints. Dr. Hall, for example, 
has made a study of children’s lies, and finds 
that there are at least six different kinds of 
lies for which different forms of indirect treat- 
ment should be given. A child who tells lies 
out of wanity should not be treated like one 
who ts trapped into them from pure nervous- 
ness. Tom Sawyer, who tells the lie heroic to 
save Becky, must not be treated like the boy 
who lies from pure cowardice or meanness, and 
both must be distinguished from the imagina- 
tive children—and there are plenty of them— 
who cannot distinguish facts from fancies. 
A teacher who attempts to cure a child of 
lying or any other fault without inquiring into 
its causes 1s no better than a physician who 
treats one’s symptoms without any thought of 
the disease they indicate. 
The teacher must know much abaut the 


ethical conceptions of the children with whom 
he deals. These conceptions grow and change 
with advancing years, and one cannot hope for 
much from an appeal to Christian charity when 
a boy thinks only of exact justice. The ethi- 
cal ideals of children are from our standpoint 
strangely narrow, and often surprisingly bar- 
barous. ‘This is not because the children are 
born in sin, but because they are children. A 
properly instructed teacher knows this and can 
therefore help them to get broader and truer 
conceptions in the natural course of develop- 
ment. He will not seek for revolutions, or 
weaken healthy natural instincts by premature 
refinements. 

Everyone knows that a teacher should possess 
sufficient knowledge of physiology to exercise 
a general supervision over the health of his 
children, but everyone does not realize the 1m- 
mense influence of physiological conditions up- 
on intellectual and moral efficiency. The 
psychology taught less than a generation ago 
was a psychology without a body; the younger 
men of today are accused of teaching a psycho- 
logy without a soul. One need not do this in 
order to recognize the vast gain which comes 
to pedagogy by sometimes looking at mental 
phenomena from the physiological point of 
view. 

Whatever our ultimate metaphysical beliefs 
niay be, every psychologist knows that in some 
broad sense thought depends upon the action 
of the brain, and that the brain is able to work 
only by consuming enormous quantities of 
blood. The blood depends upon the stomach, 
lungs and purifying organs. Complete bodily 
health is thus the first condition of mental 
efficiency. The teacher should know this, he 
should know the value of exercise and of the 
various form of physical training. There have 
been five great systems of such training—the 
Greek, the medizval, the German, the Swed- 
ish and the English. The teacher should have 
intelligent ideas about them, he should know 
exactly what apparatus he wants, where to 
get it, and what it costs, and he should know 
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enough about the diseases of occupation and 
other malign influences of city life to convince 
the trustees that the benefit to be derived is 
worth the expense. Inthe same connection he 
snould know something about the great value 
of play, and even be able to choose for the 
children the best games. In many German 
schools they now employ a playmaster for this 
purpose. The teacher should know, too, some- 
thing about manual training and its great value, 
and how to correlate play, gymnastics, manual 
training and book work. About a third of the 
cerebral cortex 1s devoted to motor functions, 
and if children are to have a symmetrical and 
healthy development this large area of the 
brain must not be neglected. How few people 
realize that dexterity and grace of physical 
movement depend upon the brain, and that 
their acquirement involves precisely the same 
kind of cerebral development as any other form 
of education ! 

Another important chapter in physiology 
with which teachers should be familiar con- 
cerns the growth of children. Quetelet, Bow- 
ditch, Porter and others have measured im- 
mense numbers of children, and they find that 
growth is not perfectly symmetrical and con- 
tinuous, but that first one set of limbs grows 
rapidly for awhile, and then another. Corres- 
ponding to the periods of greatest growth in 
the limbs are periods of greatest development 
in the nervous centers that control them, when 
training is most opportune. If a center is 
trained too soon there is apt to be the weakness 
and premature decay usually associated with 
precocity; if too late, lifelong clumsiness. 

The growth of motor ability has been tested 
by Bryan, Hancock and others, with startling 
results. Hancock, for example, tried to ascer- 
tain how still young children could hold an 
unsupported finger for a single minute, but 
found, to his surprise, that the children could 
not pay attention to the experiment for even 
that short period, and so he reduced the time 
by half. Yet in the primary grade of many 
schools absolute stillness is demanded, and its 


attainment is often regarded as a teacher's 
crowning triumph. Tests upon the precision 
of the movements which children can make 
seem to involve a wholesale condemnation of 
those kindergarten exercises which demand a 
good deal of accuracy, such as the fine pin-hole 
work which was socommona few yearsago. We 
Inust not suppose that because a child is small 
he is fitted to deal with minute objects. Rough 
movemeuts of the larger muscles are naturally 
developed before the finer movements of the 
smaller ones. A child hammers from the 
shoulder before he can control the elbow, wrist 
or separate fingers, and makes the rough 
noises that animals makes before he can 
articulate. What is true of movement is true 
also of thought, and there is much danger of 
sacrificing robust health of mind and body if 
we strive for too much accuracy at first. 

There are important relations between growth 
and disease which teachers must know if school 
work is to be properly adjusted. Hartwell 
points out, for example, that contrary to popu- 
lar impressions, the years of most rapid growth 
(the thirteenth year for boys and the twelfth 
year for girls) are those in which the death 
rate 1s lowest, and that ‘‘growth and death 
rates are generally inversely proportional to 
each other.’’ . 

Fatigue and its laws is a subject to which 
physiologists are now paying great attention. 
There are certain rhythms of work and rest 
which ought to be respected; yet how many 
school programs regard them except in the 
most general way ? 

Overpressure in schools and its disastrous 
consequences is another all-important topic. 
Hertel made a thorough study of this evil in 
the Copenhagen schools and tells a story of 
broken health that 1s simply appalling. 

Even the question of school lunches should 
be carefully considered. Inattention, listless- 
ness, and other effects of fatigue are often due 
to insufficient or improperly selected food. 
How much supervision can the teacher wisely 
exercise in this matter, or shall the school pro 
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vide at least one meal a day, on the assump- 
tion that we have no right to compel poor 
children to go to school instead of working if 
it involves any sacrifice of sufficient food and 
therefore of health ? 

There are many diseases peculiar to the 
period of growth which attack the nervous 
system and impair not only the intellectual 
but the moral nature. There should be some- 
one in each school who could recognize their 
symptoms well enough to insist upon medical 
attention, and each teacher should know the 
connection, for example, between precocity, 
self-indulgent vices, hysteria and paranoia, so 
that he may avoid the temptation to show off 
bright pupils, and know when to urge and 
when to restrain, when to keep a child at 
school and when to suggest a year in the 
country. 

A course in pedagogy should include a good 
deal of work in general psychology, studied 
largely from the physiological standpoint and 
supplemented by a few lectures and clinics on 
the principal types of mental diseases and their 
causes. It isa good thing to know what to 
avoid, and to realize that with the mind as 
with the body the line between health and 
disease 1s hard to fix. The teacher should 
know much, too, about the large part played 
by the emotions in mental health and disease. 
Out of the heart are indeed the issues of life. 

There should be some work in comparative 
psychology. It is generally conceded nowa- 
days that our difference from the brutes is 
in many respects one of degree. The order of 
mental development is remarkably similar. 
Wee share their instincts, and from them we 
can learn in a concrete way much about our- 
selves that was overlooked when philosophers 
regarded them only as cunningly devised auto- 
mata whose cries of joy or pain indicated abso- 
lutely no more than the squeak of a pressed 
doll. The development of young animals is 
moreover so rapid that every student can hope 
to see the whole process. There is therefore a 
completeness in the study of animals which 


child-study rarely possesses. 

Child-study, however, is of immense import- 
ance and should take a large place in a school 
of pedagogy. We should know the order in 
which the various senses develop, and the de- 
velopmental relations between the senses as a 
whole, the emotions, the intellect and the will. 
We should also realize the many problems of 
adolescence, and the connection between the 
mental storm and stress and the bodily changes 
which take place at that period. Is it true, for 
example, as it 1s often asserted, that at this 
period a true religious fervor and true altruism 
first become possible ? 

Teachers and text-book makers should know 
much about the ideas children possess when 
they enter school. Tests have been made in 
Berlin, Boston and elsewhere. Of 200 Boston 
children examined there were go per cent. who 
did not know what flour is made of or that 
leather things come from animals. Others 
supposed that a cow was about as large as 
their hand and that hams grew on trees and 
wool on hens. Many of the Berlin children 
thought they kuew what a mountain was _ be- 
cause they passed a beer house called the 
Pfefferberg. Most text books are probably 
still made for country children and assume a 
knowledge which city children do not possess. 

Children’s interests should also be under- 
stood. They are not the same as ours. Earl 
Barnes in California found, for example, that 
young children define things by their use, e. g.: 
‘‘A horse is to pull a wagon,’’ rather than by 
form, color, or genus and species. Does this 
indicate that the attention spent in kinder- 
gartens upon color and form is misdirected ? 
Children’s drawings likewise indicate much 
about their interests and conceptions that is 
worthy of careful study if teaching is to be 
effective. Their logical blunders and limita- 
tions are also well worth studying. 

Another large and extremely important phase 
of child psychology deals with defective child- 
ren: the feeble-minded, blind, deaf, crippled 
and incorrigible. Disease, says Stanley Hall, is 
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nature’s laboratory; and from abnormal children 
we can learn much that ts of great value in deal- 
ing with all children, and much, of course, 
that one must know in order to deal wisely 
with such children themselves. Every school 
has its dullards and incorriyibles. Shall we 
follow the Providence plan and put them in 
special classes, or what shall we do with them ? 

So much for the general sciences of biology, 
sociology, ethics, physiology and psychology, 
and the problems growing directly out of them. 
What has been learned from them should be 
immediately applied in a searching criticism of 
various educational fads and institutions such 
as the various systems of memory training, the 
Cook county system of ‘‘concentration,’’ the 
kindergarten, schools for manual and indus- 
trial training, and the Herbartian Formal- 
stufen. This will, of course, involve a patient 
study of educational movements at home and 
abroad, particularly in France, Germany and 
Sweden, in all of which countries much pro- 
gress is being made. 

3. Empirical—Under this third general 
head come a large number of special topics di- 
rectly suggested by the school work itself, such 
as the following: 

School hbraries; what to put in them; where 
to buy the books; what they cost; how to take 
care of them and get the children to use them; 
how much effort 1t 1s worth while to make to 
raise money for such purposes. 

The correlation of studies and how to save 
the two or three vears that are said to be 
wasted between the primary grades and college. 
How to correlate the kindergarten with the 
primary grades. 

Precisely how much danger there is of conta- 
gious diseases through the use of common 
towels and drinking cups, and what to do about 


slates. 

How to ventilate the school room without 
draughts and without wasting heat; how to 
test the air for carbonic acid and other impuri- 
ties in an objective way, so that its condition 
can be told accurately and if necessary forcibly: 


what to do with the closets; where to build 
the school house; and how to drain the 
play ground. If the teacher or superinten- 
deut is to have any influence in matters 
of this kind he must know where to get the 
appliances required, what they cost, and the 
facts by which he can prove to the trustees 
that it is worth while to pay for them. 

Somebody in each school should know how 
to make simple preliminary tests of eyes, ears 
and throats, so as to insist upon medical atten- 
tion for at least the most pressing cases. Many 
a child is inattentive or stupid merely because of 
a growth in his throat that obstructs respiration 
—a growth that could be easily removed if at- 
tention were called to it. Others are hampered 
in their work because they are deaf, and neither 
they nor their teachers realize it. Boaz found 
children in the Worcester schools who could 
not see the blackboard, though their teachers 
did not know it; and Cohn, who himself tested 
the eyes of over 10,000 German school child- 
ren, gives tables showing that the number of 
persons troubled with short sight (myopia ) in- 
creases steadily from between 1 and 2 per 
cent. in the village schools to 58 per cent. in 
the highest class of the Gymnasia and Real- 
schulen, and nearly 80 per cent in the divinity 
schools. There is, moreover, a corresponding 
increase in the degree of each student's afflic- 
tion as his years of school life increase, and a 
remarkably larger amount of the trouble in the 
badly lighted school buildings. 

Improper lighting of the school room, badly 
arranged programs, badly printed books, 1m- 
proper methods of writing, and desks and seats 
that tire the student into leaning too far for- 
ward over his work contribute jointly to these 
results. When one considers how often a 
constant strain upon defective eyes leads to 
headache, indigestion, irritability and the many 
other symptoms of nervous exhaustion, if not 
to nervous prostration itself, the need of ex- 
pert knowledge even for the purchase of a 
desk or a copybook becomes painfully ap- 
parent. 
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In city schools much of this work could be 
intrusted to a school physician, but until 
teachers and superintendents realize its im- 
portance no such officer will be appointed, and 
when he is appointed his colleagues ought to 
‘know the value of his work. 

Finally, a school of pedagogy ought un- 
doubtedly to offer courses on school manage- 
ment and discipline and the way to teach each 
of the subjects on the curriculum: where to 
lay the emphasis and where to press lightly 
_and pass on. The traditional work of the 


normal schools cannot be neglected; but the 
greatest need now is for serious practical work 
along medical, physiological and psycho-physi- 
cal lines. Thanks to Stanley Hall, there is 
already in this country a vigorous movement in 
this direction, but the need for schools in which 
such facts and principles as those to which I 
have referred are patiently studied and syste- 
matically correlated for application is still press- 
ing, and the opportunities offered in such a 
city as Cleveland seem to me very exceptional, 
H. AuSTIN AIKINS, 
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THE GREAT FIRE IN ROME IN THE TIME OF NERO. 


Fires were of frequent occurrence in Rome, 
and some of them were of considerable dura- 
tion. In the second Punic war one burned for 
two nights and a dav over the region from the 
Salinze to the Porta Carmentahs and far be- 
yond the gate outside the wall (Liv. xxiv. 
47). In 1g2 8. ¢. another fire originating i 
the cattle market spread toward and along the 
Tiber for a day and a night, consuming the 
shops and warehouses in that region (Liv. 
Xxxv. go). Another in 54 B. ¢. consumed, says 
Orosius, plurimam urbis partem. In the im- 
perial period the Cachan was burned over in 
27 A. D. and in 36 the Aventine and the adja- 
cent part of the circus (Tac. sf. IV. 64; VI. 
45). In 8oa. pb. a fire raged in the Campus 
Martius and on the Capitoline for three days 
and nights (Dio, LXvI. 24). These instances 
prove that a fire might burn for a considerable 
time without spreading over more than a small 
fraction of the city’s area. 

The great fire in the time of Nero broke out 
on July 19, 64 A. Dp. and was one of the longest 
in duration of which we have record. It was 
universally believed to have lasted six days, 
until the discovery of an inscription of Domiu- 
tian on a boundary stone, which records a vow 
of his undertaken guando urbs per novem dies 
arstt Nerontants temportbus (CTL. Vi. 1. 826). 
This statement can be reconciled with that of 
Tacitus, who, after stating that the fire was 
checked on the sixth day, adds that it broke 
out again immediately in the Atmilian Gardens 
of Tigellinus. This was north of the region 
previously devastated, and we may assume 
that this second fire, the duration of which is 
not given by Tacitus, lasted three days. 

It is impossible to base any calculation of 
the amount of destruction on the length of 
time that the fire burned. Take two well- 
known modcrn examples. The Chicago fire 


burned from nine o’clock one evening until 
the afternoon of the following dav. In that 
time it spread over 2,124 acres and destroyed 
17,450 houses. The great fire of London 
lasted four days, and swept over 436 acres, 
consuming 13,000 houses and many public 
buildings. That is, lasting four times as long, 
it burned over only one-fifth the area and 
destroved three-fourths as many houses as the 
Chicago fire. In this connection recall also 
the fire of the vear So A. Db. mentioned above. 

Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio describe the 
fire in the most general terms. The first is 
the most defimte: OUsmppe im regiones quat- 
fuerdecitm Roma Atviditur, quarum quattuor mn- 
fegrac mancbant, tres solo tenus detectac, septem 
reliquis pauca teclorum vestigta supererant, 
lacera cf semusta (Tac. An. xv. 40). Domuum 
ef insularum ct templorum, quac amissa sunt, 
numerum tuivehaud promptium fucrtt; sed vets- 
fisstma religtone, quod Servius Tullius Lunac, 
ef magna ara fanumgue, guac pracsentt Hereult 
alrous Evander sacraverat, acdesque Statoris 
Tovts vota Romulo Numacque reeta et dclubsrum 
Vestac cum Penattbus popult Romant exvusta 
(Tac. 2d. XV. 41). te te yap Makar ous 
annum, nar ce Uarznos con Tanpon yy te hatnys 
moheMy TH ONO Zan Uluy snanty ( Dio, LXII. 8). 

Dio perhaps means two-thirds of the old 
city within the Servian wall, and mentions the 
theatre of Taurus as the only building of 1m- 
portance that was burned in the region beyond 
the wall. Tacitus describes the fire as spread- 
ing with great rapidity. He says that there 
were no high walls to stop its course, that it 
spread over hill and through valley, the 
crooked streets and high houses rendering all 
efforts to check it unavailing; that the very 
buildings in which the people had taken refuge, 
thinking them at a distance from the fire, im- 
mediately fell a prey to the flames. It is 


~~ 
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evident that this description could apply only 
to the poorer and more crowded quarters, the 
region of tenement-houses and small shops, 
and that elsewhere its progress was slower. A 
fire raging with such violence would have 
consumed all Rome in nine days. 

In addition to the suspicion which always 
attaches to sweeping general statements, there 
are several considerations why large deduc- 
tions must be made from those of Tacitus: / 
cam pracdam etiam di cessere spoliatis in urbe 
femplis egestogue auro, quod triumphis, quod 
wotis omnis populi Romani aetas prospere 
aut in metu sacraverat (Tac. «ln. xv. 45). 
‘In urbe’’ leaves no possible doubt that 
the temples meant were those in Rome. 
Had the destruction of public buildings 
been so general as has been assumed, the 
temples in Rome would have yielded Nero 
little spoil for his Golden House. Agricola 
passed the year of his przetorship quietly at 
Rome. After the accession of Galba he was 
given an extraordinary commission: 7am 
electus a Galba ad dona templorum recognoscen- 
da adiligentissima conquisitione fectt, ne ciutus 
alterius sacrilegium res publica quam Neronts 
sensissel (Tac. lgr.6). Rome was the scene of 
his activity, as we have no indication of his leav- 
ing the city until the following vear. = With- 
out doubt this passage 1s to be connected with 
the one previously quoted, and the treasures 
irreparably lost were those wasted by Nero in 
building the Golden House. 

The statistical information of the Pseudo- 
Seneca, Cenfum triginta duac domus, (nsilae 
quattuor, sex dicbus arsere, seems to me worth- 
less. 

The three regions that were probably totally 
destroved, the third, the fourth, and the 
eleventh, contained in the time of Constantine 
8,014 insulae and 236 domus. These were in 
Nero’s time, as in Constantine’s, among the 
most densely populated parts of the city. It 
is impossible that in the interval from Nero to 
Constantine there was an increase of one hund- 
red per cent. in the number of houses in these 


three regions. <A large number of the houses 
burned must be assigned to the seven regions 
but partially destroyed. | Moreover, the num- 
ber given is too small to represent the destruc- 
tion of a nine, or even a six days’ fire. 

Jordan points out that if the descriptions of 
the fire given by the Roman historians were 
accurate we should have definite information 
of extensive subsequent building operations, 
as we have, for example, after the fire of the 
year 8o. ‘The same claim of a complete alter- 
ation in the appearance of the city and in the 
street plan was made for Augustus, again for 
the rebuilding conducted by Domitian after 
the fire under Titus, and again for Severus, 
who rebuilt the portions of the city burned 
under Commodus. | 

The fire started at the southeast end of the 
Circus Maximus and was driven by a southeast 
wind toward the Forum Boarium (Tac. Az. 
XV. 38). At the same time, it is very likely 
that it made its way around the southern end 
of the hill and slowly along the eastern slope. 
In the first direction it burned the shops along 
the Circus and the wooden benches and upper 
story of the same. This wasa frequent acci- 
dent until in the reign of Domitian the wood- 
work was replaced by stone. It isevident that 
the main portion of the structure remained sub- 
stantially intact through all these fires. The 
dainage must have been easily and quickly re- 
paired, for in April of the following year both 
the Circus and the temple of Ceres near by 
were again in use (Tac. .f47. xv. 53). 

In this direction the fire spread through the 
Forum Boarium and the Velabrum to the 
river, the Servian wall, and the foot of the 
Capitoline, finding an abundance of combus- 
tible material in the shops and houses of the 
vicinity. .It is impossible that the fire spread 
over the Palatine in a manner at all answering 
to Tacitus’ description. In the first place, the 
massive foundations of tufa and concrete would 
offer resistance to any fire in the valley below. 
Then the direction of the wind was unfavor- 
able to the spread of the fire up the S. W. and 
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N. W. sides. Further, there are considerable 
remains of buildings of an earlier date. To 
begin with, the temple of the Palatine Apollo 
was not destroyed, nor have we any record 
even of its injury. Immediately after the fire 
the Sibylline books were consulted (Tac. Ay. 
XV. 44). In 68 and 6g it was in use.* 

The house of Augustus could not have 
burned without destroying the temple in its 
rear. The house of Livia is still a well-pre- 
served speciinen of Augustan architecture with 
much of its painting intact. The house of 
Tiberius on the N. W. side of the hill was in 
existence in 6g.f The most extensive damage 
must have been on the eastern side of the hill 
where the spread of the fire was perhaps as- 
sisted by the direction of the wind. On this 
side we know were burned the house of Nerot 
and the colonnade connecting it with the Esqui- 
line, the temple of Jupiter Stator which was so 
far down the slope of the hill that it was in- 
cluded in the fourth region, and some private 
houses (¢. g¢., the house of Crassus, Plin. A’ /7. 
Xv. 5). The language of Tacitus does not 
necessarily mean that the whole Palatine was 
burned over, and the statement of Dio, 
Hlasaziwoy Goug annmas izandy, is demon- 
strably false. The Regia and the temple of 
Vesta are expressly enumerated among the 
buildings burned, but, as the marble blocks on 
which the consular fasti were engraved have 
been found, it is unlikely that the building was 


*Dehine, diruto ctrci mavimi arcu, per Velabrum 
Sorumque Palatium et Apotlinem petit (SUNT. Nero, 
25). 

Octavo dectmo Kalendas Februartas sacrificantt 
pro slpollinis Galbae harusper .... pracdictt, (TAC. 
ffist. 1.27). Sacpe domi congresst, postremo tn acde 
stpollinis (Tac. fist. Wt. 65). 


fOtho.... per Tiberianam domum tn Velabrum, 
inde ad miliarium aurcum sub acdem Saturni pereet 
(Tac. A/is/. 1. 27). 

tkEoim tempore Nero cAntitagens non ante in urbem 
regressus est quam domut etus, qua Palatiuin et AMac- 
cenatis hortos continuaverat, tenis propinquaret, 
Neque tamen sisti poturt, quin et Palatium et domus 
et cuncta circum haurirentur (Tac. cin. XV. 39). 


destroyed. Possibly its roof was damaged, 
and some repairs made necessary, but there 
appears to have been no reconstruction of the 
building after that of 36 B. c. by Domitius 
Calvinus, to which the existing marble blocks 
apparently belong. 

The fire evidently spread no further in this 
direction. The massive structures of concrete, 
tufa, and peperino would offer considerable 
Whether or not there were other 
causes operating to send the flames in an oppo- 
site direction, as, for example, a change in the 
direction of the wind, 1s a matter of pure con- 
jecture. The temple of Castor is the first 
building at the end of the Forum next to those 
reported burned, but the marble veneer of the 
podium, the marble columns, and the archi- 
trave date from the restoration of Tiberius. 
It 1s possible that statues in the open spaces 
of the Forum passed unharmed through a fire 
that destroyed surrounding buildings; much 
depends upon the material and location of the 
statues. Yet the fact that they were some- 
tines destroyed with adjacent buildings, as the 
statue of Attus Navius when the Curia was 
burned at the funeral of Clodius (Plin. .V. //. 
XXXIV. 21), gives value to the evidence furn- 
ished by their continued existence. Of course 
it is much less probable that they would pass 
safely through a general conflagration involv- 
ing all the buildings of the Forum than that 
they would remain uninjured when only a 
single building in the vicinity was burned. 
Among such early statues still in the Forum 
when Pliny wrote was one of Gaius Duilius, 
the hero of the first Punic war, guae est ctam 
nunc in foro (Plin, WN. //. XXXIV. 20); an 
ancient statue of IIoratius Cocles ( Plin. iW. // 
XXXIV. 22); three sibyls near the rostra (Plin. 
flic.);a Minerva gquac dicitur Catulina, infra 
Capitolium, a Q. Liutatio dicata (Plin. N. H. 
XXXIV. 77): and a statue of Marsvas (Hor. 
Saf, 1, 6, 120; Mart. 2, 64). But, whatever 
may be true of statues, it is certain that trees 
could not survive a fire raging all around them 
and so near to them. Pliny testifies to the 


resistance. 
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continued existence in the Forum and Vulcinal 
of a fig, an olive, a vine, and a lotos.* 

The little temple of Janus in the middle of 
the N. E side of the Forum was certainly not 
destroyed. Its materialf would render it prac- 
tically indestructible and Pliny speaks of its 
statues? 1n a way which implies the continued 
existence of the temple through this period. 
Among other buildings bordering the Forum 
on the N. E. side was the Basilica A¢milia, the 
columns of which, made of Phrygian marble, 
dating from the restoration either of 14 B. C. 
or of 22 A. D., are reckoned by Pliny among 
the wonders of Rome (NV. 7. xxXxvI, 102). 
On the walls of the Curia nearby were two 
pictures dedicated by Augustus evidently un- 
‘injured when Pliny wrote (VV. //. xxxv. 27 ff. ). 

In the temple of Concord at the northern 
angle of the western end of the Forum were 
many works of art and precious relics. About 
only one of these, the celebrated sardonyx of 
Polycrates, do we have express evidence that 
it existed in the temple both before and after 
the fire, cornu aureo Augusti dono inclusa 
(Plin. AY. A. xxxvitr. 4).|| The slight re- 
mains of the building are of Augustan date. 

We have no positive information about the 
Forum Julium with its temple of Venus Gene- 
trix. In the year 66 the senate used the 
temple as a place for meeting.§ It would 


*Colitur ficus arbor in foro ipso ac comitio (N. H, 
XV. 77). 

Aeque fortutta codem loco est vitis atque olea umbrac 
gratia sedulttate plebia satae (Id, xv. 738). 

‘Verum altera lotos in Volcanalt.... aequacva urbt 
intelligitur, .... vadices clus in forum usque Caesarts 
.... penctrant (Ld, Xvi, 236). 

tZemplum totum aeneum estructa (PRoc. B. G. 4. 
25). 
tJ/anus geminus a Numa rege dicalus, qui pacts 
belligue areumento colitur (N. #1, XXXIV. 33). Janus 
pater in suo templo dicatus ab Augusto, ex clegyplo 
advectus, tam quidem ef auro occullatus (N. H.XXXV1. 
28). 


NV. HL XXXVI. 8). 

Ql postera luce duae practoriae cohortes armatae 
templum Genetricis Veneris insedere. Adttum senatus 
£lobus togatorum obsederat non occultts gladtis disper- 
sigue per fora ac basilicas cunet militares (TAC. dn. 
XVI. 27). 

This would prove further that the Basilica Emilia 
had not been burned or had been very quickly restored. 


|Polycratis gemma quae daenonstratur, etc., (Plin. 


seem unlikely, therefore, that the fire had 
reached it. The Forum of Augustus was sur- 
rounded by a massive peperino wall 109 feet 
high, which would have been sufficient. to 
check the spread of the fire in that direction 
had the fire extended so far. 

The fire prevented from passing up the valley 
between the Capitoline and the Quirinal by the 
fora of Czesar and Augustus could not reach 
the Capitoline from that side.. The only re- 
maining point from which the fire could gain 
access to the hill was from the Forum Boarium. 
The abrupt face of the hill on the south side 
would form an effective fire wall. The first 
building in the path of the fire would have 
been the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. 
This was burned in the riots accompanying 
the overthrow of Vitellius. To his account of 
this event Tacitus adds a short history of the 
temple, stating expressly that it had remained 
uninjured from its dedication in 69 B. Cc. to 1ts 
destruction in 69 A. D.* 

On the side next the Tiber the fire cannot 
have gone much if any beyond the Servian 
wall. The first buildings of importance be- 
yond the wall were the theatre of Marcellus, 
the temple of Apollo Sosianus, and the porti- - 
cus Octaviae. The temple of Apollo contained 
a statue of cedar wood which had been pre- 
sented in 34 B. ¢. When Pliny speaks of the 
use of wood for statues he says: Cedrinus est 
Roma tn delubro Apollo Sostanus (N. f1. 
XIII. 53). Had the temple burned, a wooden 
statue could hardly have escaped destruction. 
We rarely have information as to when any 
of the many works of art in the porticus 
Octaviae were placed there. Pliny, however, 
tells of the continued existence of a few statues 
and of the columns, pictures, and ornaments 
of the inclosed temples from the time of the 
construction of the porticus by Augustus to 


*Arserat et ante Capitolium ctvtlt bello... Curam 
victor Sulla suscepit, neque tamen dedicavit ... Lu- 
tattt Catuli nomen inter tot Caesarum opera usque ad 
Vifelliumoumansit. Fa tunc aedes cremabatur (TAC. 
Aftst. WW. 72). 
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the time of the publication of his work.* In 
the vicinity of the Circus Flaminius was a 
temple of Mars with a colossal statue dedi- 
cated by Decimus Brutus out of the proceeds 
of the spoil which he brought back in 136 B. c. 
from the war with the Gallaeci. ‘This temple 
and statue evidently did not suffer from this 
fire.t Farther north were the theatre and 
porticus of Pompey which also seem to have 
been unvisited by fire at this time.t The 
statues there which symbolized the fourteen 
nations conquered by Pompey are testified to 
by both Varro and Pliny. In the year 65 
Nero used the theatre for his performances. 
The double row of plane trees near this porti- 
cus was known to both Ovid and Martial. 
Either the porticus could not have burned in 
the fire of the year 8o which destroyed the 
neighboring ‘‘sciena,’’ or the trees which 
shaded a walk down the centre of the space in- 
closed by the colonnade were so far from it as 


*( Paseteles] Jovem feet ehoreum ino Meteltt acde qua 
campus pelitur (PLOIN. NL AL, XXXVI. 40). 

Sedens huic posita... tn Metellt publica porticu, 
guae slatua nunc est im Octavtae operthus (PUN. N. 
iN; XXNIV. 31) 

Meo Sauram aique Batrachum obltterast conventt 
gub fecere templa Oclaviac porticthus tnclusa, os. 
Sunt certe etramnium th volumnarum spirits insculplac 
nomiunion corum argumtento lacerta atgue rana, fn 
Jovts acde ev tts pietura cultusque reliquus omnis 
seminers argumentts constaLItPLIN, NL Ff. XXXVI. 42). 

tVMars clramnum est sedens colosstacus etusdem 
manu in templo Brut? Caltlacct apud circum eundem 
(Prin. VL Af. XXXVI_ 26). 

t/dem efa Componta Xiv nattones quac sunt circa 
Pompet theatrum, factas auctor est (PUAN. NL FT. 
XXXVI. 40). 

Sed Nero nthil ambitu nec polestate senatus opus 
esse dictitans se acquum adversim acuiitlos et relig tone 
fudicum meritam laudem adsecuturum, primo carmen 
in scaena recital; mor flagitante vulgo utomania studra 
sua publicarct (haec entm verba divere) inereditur 
theatruim CYAC. .du. XVI. 4). 

Tu modo Pompeta, lentus spatiart sub umbra, Cum 
sol Hlerculet terea leonts adit (Ov. ah. ol. 1, 67). 

Proxima contents ostenditur ursa columnis, fexvor- 
nant fictae qua platanona ferae (MART. 3, 19). 

Inde petit centum pendentia tecta columnts. 
Pompet dona nemusque duplev (MART. 2, 14). 


tine 


not to be killed by the burning of the porticus. 
In favor of the former view are two pieces of 
negative evidence. First it is not mentioned 
by Dio when he enumerates the buildings 
destroved by the fire of the year 80; second, 
there is no record of its restoration after either 
fire. Twice does Pliny speak of the Pantheon* 
and the decorations it received at the time of 
its construction by Agrippa as still existing. 
On the eastern side of this region near the Via 
Lata was the Diribitorium, remarkable for the 
span of its wooden roof, which Pliny reckons 
among the wonders of Rome in his day.+ In 
the fire of $o A.D. it was burned, and in the reign 
of Severus its walls were still standing roofless. 
Moreover the people who were rendered home- 
less by the fire took refuge in the Campus 
Martius and in the buildings of Agrippa,} 
showing that these buildings were not destroyed 
and that the Campus Martius itself was remote 
from the fire. Thus so far as our evidence 
goes it is to the effect that none of the build- 
ingson the Carspus Martius were destroyed 
with the single exception of the amphitheatre 
of Statilius Taurus, which must have stood 
near the Via Lata. 

On the east side of the Palatine the fire 
could spread eastward over the Caelian and 
Esquiline hills and the adjacent valleys, find- 


* Lerippac panthcum decoravit Diogenes Athenieh - 
stsy tn colummnes templi cius carvatides probantur wmtcer 
pauca opcrum, sicut in fastigto posita signa sed proptey 
alditudinem loci minus celebrafa (PUN. NAL XNXVT- 
35). 

Srracusana sunt in pantheo captta columnarum a M- 
elerippa posita (ID, XXXIV. 13). 

tNon et tectum diribitori ab Agrippa facti Cinler 
magnifica dicamus 2] (PLUIN. NL Ff. XXXVI. 102). 

tSed solactum populo exturbalo ac profugo camp iett 
Martis ac monumenta cAgrippae, hortos quin ctal 
suos patefecit et subitaria aedificia: extruvit, gue . 
mullitudinem inop-m accipercnut (Vac. aa, XV. 39" 
The monumenta .lerippae were the Diribitorium, the 
Septa, the porticus Vipsania, the Pantheon, the basil- 
ica Neptuni, and the Thennae. About the porticus, cf- 
Tac. /fist. 1, 31: .Wissus et Celsus Marius ad ee€ fos 
Mlyrict evercitus Vipsanta in porticu tendentes. This 1" 
January, A. D. 69. 
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ing doubtless more inflammable material, in 
this direction. From the pulling down of 
buildings on the Esquiline near the limits of 
the future Golden House to check the spread 
of the flames, we may believe that the eastern 
end of that house was near the boundary of 
the burned district. This house extended east 
about a mile from the east side of the Palatine. 
Besides that, we have only the statement, Se.r/o 
demum die apud tmas Esquiltas fints incendio 
factus. Probably the northern slope is meant. 
It is to this region that Tacitus’ description 
applies: provutis per tmmensum aedifictts ut 
continuae violentiae campus et velut vacuum 
caclum occurrevet. The place where Tacitus 
says the fire was checked, apudimas Esquilias, 
shows that it spread chiefly eastward. 

The second fire broke out 77 praediis Tigel- 
lint -#:milianis, ‘The A2miliana was a district of 
the city between the Capitol and the Quirinal, 
probably near where the Forum of Trajan was 
afterward constructed. This fire lasted three 
days, but as to the extent of the destruction 
we are even more in the dark than in the case 
of the first fire. Although breaking out near 
the Via Lata, it seems not to have crossed that 
street except, perhaps, to burn the amphi- 
theatre of Statilius Taurus. There must have 
been a west or southwest wind which sent the 
fire up the slopes of the Quirinal and blew the 
sparks away from the roofs in the Campus 
Martius. It seems certain that the fire did 
not waste those regions most thickly studded 
with public buildings—the Campus Martius, 
the three fora, and a portion of the Palatine. 
The circumstantial evidence drawn from Pliny 
is strong only in connection with two other 
facts, the first of which has already been 
pointed out by Jordan; that is, that we have 
no record, either in the literature or the in- 
scriptions, of a restoration of any public build- 
ings after this fire. Further, the emperor, 
engaged in building his Golden House, in 
caring temporarily for the homeless people, 
and in improving the former squalid quarters, 
had no means with which to carry out a vast 


system of restoration. It is not likely to have 
been done by private citizens, for Nero was 
plundering the wealthy to supply his own 
wants, and even giving subventions to hurry 
on the ordinary building operations. This 
Was a measure of necessity with him in order 
to quiet the angered populace by providing the 
necessary shelter as soon as possible. 

The evidence shows that neither the v1II 
region, the Forum Romanum, nor the x, the 
Palatine, were among the regions totally de- 
stroyed. The only other regions which come 
into consideration are, x1 Circus Maximus, III 
Isis et Serapis, and 1v Templum Pacis. Taci- 
tus’ words, ‘‘tres [regiones] solo tenus deiec- 
tae,’’ must be taken even here with allowance. 
The stonework of the Circus itself was not 
destroyed, for nine months later the structure 
was in use. The Basilica Ajmilia, on the 
border of the Forum, but in the fourth region, 
probably was not burned. In other cases the 
tufa, peperino, or concrete walls were left 
standing, the damage consisting in the burning 
of the roof and contents. 

As to the four regions unaffected by the fire, 
everyone is agreed on xiv, Trans Tiberim. 
Almost equally certain is 1, Porta Capena. 
I have endeavored to prove that 1x, Circus 
Flaminius, was the third. The burning of a 
single building of no great importance is not 
of itself sufficient to cause this region to be 
counted with either of the other groups in the 
face of the evidence that no other building in 
this region of which we have any record was 
burned. There is also the possibility that the 
Amphitheatre of Taurus was in the seventh 
region. The fourth uninjured region is not so 
certain. Various conjectures with respect to 
it have been made. The fire in the last three 
days must have spread over either the Campus 
Martius or the Quirinal. The evidence is 
against the former alternative, and as the 
records are silent with respect to the latter we 
may assume it as the more probable. There- 
fore neither the vi nor the vir region can be 
the one. The 11, Caelimontana, has been sug- 


, 
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gested. This was the smallest region in the 
city, and, since the wind in the beginning blew 
the fire away from it, there is a possibility that 
it escaped injury. But with the general east- 
ward spread of the fire this is hardly probable. 
The northern slope of the Aventine was 
burned over probably on the first day, so the 


XIE region cannot come into consideration. 
The x1, Piscina Publica, seems more likely to 
have been the remaining region untouched by 
the fire. The discussion of this point is diffi- 
cult owing to the uncertainty with respect to 
the boundaries of the regions. 


V. J. EMERY. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The library has received since thé publica- 
tion of the last number of the bulletin acces- 
sions amounting to about 2,000 bound volumes. 
Of these goo were purchased, and the rest 
were donated by various publishers and form 
a permanent pedagogical collection. 

Among the notable accessions may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Herrig’s ‘‘Archiv fur das Studiuin der Neueren 
Sprachen’’, 82 vols. and Index, (complet- 
ing our file). 

Seuffert’s ‘‘Vierteljahrschrift ftir Litteratur- 
geschichte’’, 6 vols., (complete). 

Zeitschrift ftir Neufranzosische Sprache und 
Litteratur, 17 vols., (complete). 

Euphorion, 2 vols. and supplements, (com- 
plete). 

Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, ro vols., 
(complete). 

Proceedings of the Physical Society of London, 
14 vols., (complete). 

Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia, 8 vols. 

Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 17 vols., rep- 
resenting the best Spanish authors. 


Michelet—Histoire de France, 1g vols. 

Michelet—Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 
9 Vols. 

Martin—Hiuistoire de France, 17 vols. 

Cicero—Opera, Ed. Orellius et Baiterus, 10 
vols. 


Hodgkin—Italy and her Invaders, 6 vols. 

Lavisse et Rambaud—Histoire Générale, 8 vols. 

Traill—Social England, 5 vols. 

Helmholtz—Sensations of Tone, translated by 
A. J. Ellis. 

Varlet de La Grange’s Registre (Archives de 
la Comédie-Frangaise ). 

Gozzi (Carlo)—Opere, 8 vols. 

Schulz—Deutsches Leben, 2 vols., (Edition de 
luxe). 

Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Physika- 
lisch—Technischen Reichsanstalt, (com- 
plete). 

Helmholtz—Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 
3 vols. 

Landolt und Bornstein—Physikalisch—Chein- 
ische Tabellen. 

Pasquier—Les Recherches de la France, edi- 
tion of 1611. 

Le Soudier—Bibliographie Frangaise. 

Gifts specially to be noted are a copy of the 
Princeton Sesquicentennial Memorial Medal, 
in bronze, sent to the library with the comphi- 
ments of the Princeton Trustees, and a photo- 
lithographic facsimile of the Aztec manuscript 
No. 3773 in the Vatican Library, presented by 
the Duc de Loubat. 

The German department received the largest 
number of additions, including many of the 
best and most recent works in literary criticism 
and biography, and philology. 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES. 


At the January ‘meeting of the Trustees of 
the University, official notice was given of the 
death of Dr. Joseph N. McGiffert, of Ashta- 
bula, long a member of the board. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

‘The Trustees of Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, called to mourn the loss of their associate 
in their Board of Trust—Rev. J. N. McGiffert, 
D. D.—console and refresh themselves with the 
memory of his many virtues, his genial com- 
radeship, his mature wisdom, his unquestioned 
loyalty to the interests entrusted to him, and 
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his Christian fidelity which ran through his 
life, both public and private. In making this 
record, his associates honor themselves as 
greatly as they honor him. It is not possible 
for one of us, who have been long associated 
with Dr. McGiffert, to do less than honor 
his memory, and realize that not only Adelbert 
College but also the broader interests of educa- 
tion and religion throughout the common- 
wealth of Ohio, have suffered a serious loss. 
We shall miss hum in our counsels and be 
stinulated by his example of sincerity and 
faithfulness. We extend our most sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. McGiffert and the family of 
our brother, and to the Church of which he 
was pastor. 
[In behalf of the trustees, 


Hrram C. Haypbn, 
Comimittee."’ 


In view of the fact that on January 17th the 
Hon. Truman P. Handy, also a member of the 
Board, completed his ninetieth year, the 
Trustees called upon him in a body, and 
adopted the following resolutions, prepared by 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Parsons, 
Havdn, Cushing, Perkins and Severance: 

‘For sixty-five vears the venerable and be- 
loved Truman P. Handy has been a citizen of 
Cleveland. During all that period he has 
been a distinguished leader in business, social, 
educational and religious lte—a life conse- 
crated to the advancement and benefit of his 
fellow-men. For sixty-five years he has been 
a banker, and all his active life closely identi- 
fied with the mining, railroad, manufacturing 
aud commercial interests of Cleveland. 

In the religious world he ts and has been a 
shining light. For sixty-four years he has been 
an elder in the First or Second Presbyterian 
church, and for thirty-five vears he was super- 
intendent of the Sunday School in the one or 
the other of these churches. A large number 


of Cleveland's most valuable men and womet 
of the last two generations were students under 
his watchful care, and many of them owe their 
successful lives in this community directly to 
his faithful labors. Asa philanthropist he ts 
widely known, as his benefactions both public 
and private, have been generous and continu- 
ous. He 1s pre-eminently a benevolent man. 
To the Schools, the Churches, Colleges, Hos- 
pitals, Bible Societies, the Mission Field, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the homes 
of the poor, and all forms of private charity, 
his hand has been lavish of benefits. A career 
so useful, so devoted to good works, so length- 
ened out by Providence for the welfare of 
mankind deserves special attention and s.ncere 
expression of gratitude. 

“Tn view of the connection of Mr. Handy 
for the last thirty years as one of the Trustees 
of Western Reserve College, and of its succes- 
sor, Adelbert College; and at the present time 
our associate as Trustee of the Western Re- 
serve University; of his liberal gifts to Western 
Reserve College in the early days of its strug- 
gles and privations, the Trustees of the Un- 
versity desire to place on the permanent 
records of the University, their grateful appre- 
ciation of the noble life of Mr. Handy on this, 
his ninetieth anniversary; and to express to 
him in person their sincere affection, and how 
deeply they recognize his valuable services in 
the past, and bear testimony to the beauty of 
his private life, his self-sacrificing labors in the 
cause of humanity: his faithfulness to every 
duty; his svmpathetic, kindly, child-like nature; 
and the bright example he has been to this 
community as a consistent, faithful soldier of 
the Cross; the model citizen and Christian 


gentleman. 
R. C. PARSONS, 


k. R. PERKINS, 

H. C. Haypn, 

HENRY KIRKE CUSHING, 
L. H. SEVERANCE.”’ 
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NOTES. 


The first series of five lectures upon the 
‘Florence Harkness Foundation’’ were given 
this spring by William Hayes Ward, D. D., LL. 
D. The general subject was ‘‘The Bible and 
Bible Lands’’ ,while the individual lectures were 
entitled: ‘‘Babylonia, the Mother of Nations 
and of History’’; Early Babylonia and the 
' Bible’; ‘‘Assyria and Palestine’’; ‘‘Egypt from 
Abraham to the Exodus’’; ‘‘Discoveries in 
Palestine’’. 

a ne 

The New York Court of Appeals has rend- 
ered three decisions in the Faverweather will 
case, all of them favorable to the twenty col- 
leges named in the original ninth article, and 
it is now almost certain that the residue of the 
estate, amounting to upwards of $3,000,000, 
will be divided between these institutions. 
Adelbert is one of the twenty. 

ok bs <4 she 


The American Historical Association has 
accepted the invitation of Western Reserve 
University, and will hold its next annual meet- 
ing here, in December of this year. 


The following resolution has been adopted 
by the Faculties of Adelbert College, the Col- 
lege for Women, the Law School and the 
Medical School: Resolved—That this Faculty 
approves the introduction of the Academic Cos- 
tume for academic occasions, and hereby auth- 
orizes such usage on the part of its members, 
it being understood that there is nothing in 
this resolution which isin any sense mandatory 
upon individuals. 

At the 11oth anniversary of the Western Un1- 
versity of Pennsylvania, held at Pittsburg, in 
March, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science was conferred upon Professor F. H. 
Herrick of Adelbert College. 


Since October, two joint meetings of the 
different Faculties of the University have been 
held, at which matters of general interest have 
been discussed and addresses delivered by Pro- 
fessors Morley and Herrick. 


A change in the character of Commence- 
ment for this year has been decided upon. 
The regular Commencements of the Medical 
School, the Dental School and the College for 
Women will be held separately as usual. The 
Commencement of Adelbert College and the 
Law School will be merged into one, and the 
exercises will consist of addresses by the 
President of the University and representatives 
of the different Faculties. There will be no 
student participation. 


af ate als 
as “s 


Dr. Hunter Robb has finished the manu- 
script for his portion of ‘‘A Treatise on Prac- 
tical Obstetrics’’, edited by Professor Jewett 
of New York. 

a 

Professor O. F. Emerson represented the 
University at the meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, held at Ann Arbor in 
November, and read a paper on the Teaching 
of English Grammar. (See list of Publica- 
tions ). 

The American Dialect Society is asking for 
readers of American books for the purpose of 
collecting dialectal words and usages. The 
material collected in this way, together with 
that representing spoken usage, will be finally 
incorporated in an American Dialect Dictionary 
similar to the English Dialect Dictionary now 
in course of publication. The chairman of the 
committee having this work in charge is Pro- 
fessor Emerson of Adelbert College, who will 
be glad to send circulars of direction to any 
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who may be willing to read one or more books 


for the society. 
x OK O* 


Professor Warren gave a series of twenty 
lectures on Mediceval French Lyric Poetry to 
the graduate students in Romance languages 
at Johns Hopkins University. His course 
cominenced January 28th and continued for 


three weeks. 
* * ¢ 


Professor Hulme has in preparation for 
Ginn’s Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry an 
edition of the Old English Poetic and Prose 
Versions of the Harrowing of Hell. 

Mr. k. V. Morgan is preparing a paper up- 
on “‘Slavery in Old New York’’, to be pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Half Moon Series’’, by Putnam’s 
Sons of New York, upon June rst. The series, 
of which his paper forms one, is issued month- 
ly, under the editorship of Mand. W. Goodwin, 
in the interests of the New York City History 
Club. Four papers have already appeared 
and others are announced to follow. Putnain's 
Sons will collect the papers into a book at the 
end of the year. 


Last Summer Professor F. H. Herrick was 
appointed by the Smithsonian Institution to 
occupy one of its tables at the Naples Zoologi- 
cal Station. During the limited time which 
he was able to spend at the Station he was en- 
gaged in gathering materials for a research 
into the structure and function of glands in 


the Crustacea. 
x ok x 


Dr. Meyer is preparing a book on ‘‘Aretine 
and the Elizabethan Drama’’, to complement 
his work on ‘*‘ Machiavelli and the Elizabethan 
Drania’’, and also an edition of Rudolph Baum- 
bach’s Sommermarchen for Henry Holt & Co. 


* KC XK 


Professor Calvin S. Case of Chicago, deliv- 
ered two courses of lectures on Orthodontia 
at the Dental School during the first week in 
March. One course was for the students, and 
the other for resident practitioners, a large 
number of whom availed themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing one of the best Amert- 
can authorities on the subject. These courses 
will be repeated in 1898. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


The design of the new Y. M.C. A. building, 
about to be added to the group on the <Adel- 
bert College Campus, will follow the style of 
English Gothic employed in domestic build- 
ings, and used largely at the English Univer- 
sities. 

The exterior will be faced with rough Am- 
herst Sandstone laid up in the manner known 
as ‘‘random bond’’, and lined on the inside 
with hollow brick. 

The plastering will be done directly on this 
hollow brick making a very hard substantial 
wall. 

The roof will be covered with small square 
slates. 

On account of the nature of the soil on which 
the building ts to stand, the greatest precau- 


tions are taken to exclude tle veter, 1h 
foundations below grade being built of hard, 
nearly impervious brick and coated externally 
with roofing pitch. 

Outside of the foundation there will be 4 
stone drain 12 in. wide and extending from 
the bottom of the wall nearly to the surface of 
the ground. This will be connected with the 
drain tile system and is to carry off the surface 
water. 

In addition to this exterior drain, there 15 4 
pipe drain laid in cinders just inside the base- 
ment wall, and lines of drain tile crossing the 
building every 10 feet to take up the grou? 
water, 

The interior of the building will be suppor t © 
ona system of steel columns and girders, ™4* 
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ing it possible to easily make changes in the in- 
terior partitions to meet the future needs of 
the association. 

The basement, in addition to the rooms re- 
quired for the boilers and fuel, will have 
shower baths, locker rooms and toilet rooms. 

The basement walls will be of brick, the 
floor of Portland cement, and the shower baths 
and divisions of the toilet rooms will be fitted 
up in white marble, or light green slate par- 
titions in nickel plated frames. 

All the bath fixtures and accessories will be 
in the latest style of modern sanitary plumbing. 

The entrance to the building will be through 
a red pressed brick vestibule, into a large re- 
ception hall, with a large fire-place and cosy 
seats at the end, and a commodious stairway 
at the side. 

The ceiling and lower part of the walls of 
this room will be oak paneling, and there will 
be a polished oak floor. 

Opening off this hall will be an office for the 
secretary, a committee room, check and toilet 
rooms. 

To the left of the hall a large reading 
room will occupy the entire south end of 
the building. This room will have a great 


pressed brick fire-place at the end, a paneled 
ceiling, and a polished floor. 

To the right of the hall will be the parlor 
or prayer meeting room, which also has con- 
necting doors to the secretary’s room, and the 
committee room. The parlor will have a hard- 
wood floor, wainscoting and paneled ceiling. 

Passing to the second story up a wide easy 
oak stairway one enters, at the left of the hall, 
a large auditorium two stories in height, with 
an open timber roof of Georgia pine. This 
room will have a hardwood floor and wains- 
coting, and be capable of seating 200 people. 
Opening off the auditorium will be a committee 
room. 

South of the second story hall are two large 
society rooms for the members, with another 
committee room. One of the society rooms 
is so arranged that it can be used to accom- 
modate the overflow from the auditorium in 


_case the audience should be greater than the 


capacity of that room. 

In the third story there are two rooms for 
the students who will have charge of the 
building. 

The building will be heated by steam with au- 
tomatic ventilation, and lighted by electricity 


—_— 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between October 1, 1896, and April 1, 1897, by mem- 
bers of the faculties of Adelbert College and the University, so far as returns have been secured. 


‘The names are arranged alphabetically: 


H. Austin AIkins, Ph. D.—Professor of Phil- 
osophy. 
‘‘The Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
In Educational Review, October, 1896. 


DUDLEY P. ALLEN, A. 
of Surgery. 
‘“The Effect of Anaesthesia upon Tempera- 
ture and Blood Pressure.’’ Published in 
the American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
March, 1897. 


M., M. D.—/Professor 


‘‘A Case of Czesarean Section.’’ Published 
in the -dmerican Journal of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children, March, 
1897. 

HENRY ELDRIDGE BOURNE, B. D.—Professor 
of Flistory. 
The Growth of British Policy. 
—The Dial, October 1, 1896. 
Napoléon et Alexandre 1. L’ Alliance Russe 
sous le premier Empire, Vol. III., Par Al- 


Review. 
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bert Vandal. Review.—7he American His- 
lorical Revicu', Vol. II. 
Party Power in European Governments. 
Review.— 7he Dial, March 16, 1897. 
WILLIAM EVANS BRUNER, A. M., M. D.— 
Clinical Assistant in Ophthalmology. 
“‘Anisometropia.’’ In the Vea bork Wedr- 
cal fournal, February 20, 1897. 
‘The Treatment of Corneal Uleers.”? 9 In 
the New York Medical Record, February 27, 
1897. 


Mattoon M. Curtis, Ph. D.—/Professor of 


Philosophy. 

“The Intellectual Development of Cleve- 
land.’ In Jl estern Reserve Cntversity 
Bulletin, October, 18g6. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph. D.—Ozvalt 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology. 
‘*The Teaching of English Gramimar."’ In 
The School Revicz, March, 1897. 

FrANcIS Hopart HERRICK, Ph. D., Se. D.— 
Professor of Biology. 
‘Abnormal Hickory Nuts.’’ 
Journal of Sctence, Vol. 11, pp. 258-262. 


In clmerican 


H. J. Herrick, M. D.—/meritus Professor of 


State Medicine and [fygtene. 
“Hypnotism.’’ In Zhe Cleveland Medical 
Gazette, January, 1897. 

WILLIAM HENRY HULME, Ph. D.—-dseocrate 
Professor of English. 
“Some New Books about Shakespere.’’ In 
Modern Language Notes, December 1896. 
“The Anglo-Saxon Gedoef.’”? In J/odern 
Language Notes, February, 1897. 

EDWARD MEYER, Ph. D.—/nstructor in  Ger- 


man, 
“Nachiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama.’’ 


Weimar, 1897, 8VO., pp. 210. 
Hunter H. PowEit, A. M., M. D.—/rofes- 
sor of Obstetrics and Pedtatrics. 


Clinical lecture on Tinea Tonsurans, Ingui- 
nal Hernia, Chicken-pox, Adenitis, Whoop- 
ing-cough, Talipes Varus, Gonorrhceal Oph- 
thalmia, Marasmus, and Eczema _ Capitis, 
with especial reference to treatment. In 
/nternational Clinics, Philadelphia, January, 
187. 

LEMUEL STOUGHTON Potwin, D, D.—/rofes- 
sor of the English Lang wageand I. Herature. 
“Some Counting in Shakespeare and in the 
Greek New Testament.” In Western Re- 
serve Cnitversity Bulletin, October, TSo6. 


HUNTER Ropp, A. M., M. 1).—Pofessor of 


Grnaccolog y, 

“The Bacillus Proteus Zenkeri in an Ovarian 
Abscess.’" Paper read before the Cleveland 
Medical Society, December, 18y6; published 
in 7he Cleveland Medical Gazette, January, 
I8y7, and in the Johus Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, February, ISQ7. 


CHARLES FL Tuwinc, D. D., LL. D.—Presi- 
dent, 
6 
Influence of the College on American Life."’ 
North American Review, November, 1896. 
im: ‘ ~“ a : ys “f* 
Drawbacks of a College Education.’’ Zhe 
forum, December, 1896. 
FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN, Ph. D.—/- 
Sessor of Romance Lan guages. 
“The Drama in Molitre’s Time.” 
Chautauguan, November, 1896. 
i § ~ . * 
The Hoétel de Rambouillet and the Rise of 
the French Academy.’’ In Zhe Chautau- 
quan, January, 1897. 


In he 


“‘Aucassin and Nicolette.’’ In the Lbrarv 
of the World's Best Literature, Vol. I. 
‘““Balzac’s Le Curé de Tours, and Other 
Stories selected and edited with Introduction 
and Notes.’’ XIV, 267 pp., 12mo. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1897. 
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LIST OF PAPERS AND PUBLIC LECTURES. 


The following is a record of public lectures and of papers before learned societies, etc., 


delivered between October 1, 1896, and April 1, 1897, and not published before April 1, 


1897. 


(When the author’s title or position have already been mentioned in the List 
of Publications they are not repeated in this list. ) 


HENRY ELDRIDGE BOURNE. 
“The Money Question.’’ A lecture deliv- 
ered in the Windermere Lecture Course, Oc- 
tober 27, 1896. 


‘‘The Expansion of Europe.’’ <A course of 


ten lectures delivered under the auspices of 


the Temple Society, November- March, 1896- 
1897. 
‘‘The Decay of the Spanish Colonies in 
America.’’ A lecture delivered at the Col- 
lege for Women, under the auspices of the 
Present Day Club, January, 1897. . 
‘‘France United under Richelieu.’’ An ad- 
dress delivered before the Unity Club, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1897. 
‘‘The Worship_of -Reason in Paris, 1793.’’ 
A lecture delivered under the auspices of 
the Alumnae Association, February 17, 
1897. | | 
‘‘The Eastern Question.’’ <A lecture de- 
livered at the Case Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, March 16, 1897. | 
‘The Cretan Question: Greece and the 
Powers.’’ A lecture delivered at the Temple, 
March 31, 1897. | 
MARY Noyes Couvin, Ph. D.—Professor of 
Romance Languages. 
‘*Provengal Books of Etiquette for Women 
in the Middle Ages.’’ A paper read before 
the Modern Language Association of Ameri- 
ca, December 31, 1896. 
‘‘Rules of Etiquette for Women in the 
Middle Ages.’’ A lecture delivered in Clark 
Hall, March 25, 1896. 


HAROLD NORTH FOWLER, Ph. D.—/Professor 


of Greek, 
‘* The Religious Element in Greek Tragedy. "’ 


A lecture delivered at Clark Hall, January 9. 
Three lectures on Greek Art, at the Physi- 

cal Laboratory of Adelbert College, March 
10, 17 and 24. 
‘‘Raphael.’’ A lecture delivered at the 
Physical Laboratory, March 31. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
‘The Zoological Station of Naples.’’ A 
paper read before the Natural History Club, 
January, 1897. 
‘“The Growth of Modern Interest in An- 
tiquity.’’ An address at the Physical Lab- 
oratory, January 26, 1897. 

EDWARD MEYER. 
‘‘Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama- 
tists.’”’ A paper read before the Modern 
Language Association of America, December 
28, 1896. 

HUNTER H. POWELL. 
‘‘An Important Point in the Management of 
Most Obstetric Operations.’’ An address 
delivered before the Cleveland Medical So- 
‘ciety, March 12, 1897. 


FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN. 
‘‘Modern French Drama.’’ Nine lectures 
beginning February 1, delivered at Johns 
Hopkins University. 
‘Victor Hugo, Poet of the Household.’’ A 
lecture delivered at Vassar College, Febru- 
ary 26, and at Wells College, February 27. 
STEPHEN F. WESTON, A. M.—Associate Pro- 
Sessor of Political Science. 
Public Debate before the Young Men’s Club 
of Cleveland on the subject of ‘“The Main- 
tenance of the Gold Standard,’’ October 
30, 1896. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Note.—All books sent to the Bulletin by publishers will be recorded under the head o 


Books Received (see p. 39). 


A limited space is available for more extended notice, which will 


be given here to those particular books, which in the editor’s judgment, are especially note- 


worthy. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION. A Psychologi- 
cal Study by Dr. William Hirsch. Trans- 
lated from the 2d German Edition, pp. v1, 
334. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1896. 

This book takes us into the field of one of 
the most important, the most difficult and most 
interesting of the modern sciences—Psychiatry, 
or the study .of mental disease, one of the 
fruits of the closing century—and considers its 
applications in various fields of thought and 
criticism. As its titles imphes, the terms 
Genius and Degeneration, concerning which 
the crudest notions have been entertained, re- 
ceive the fullest consideration. 

The limits of insanity are treated in a ju- 
dicious manner, and the psychological analysis 
of the life and work of eminent men in litera- 
ture, science aud art forms a distinctly inter- 
esting and valuable part of the work. In the 
concluding chapter there is a discriminating 
study of the music dramas of Richard Wagner, 
in their psychical aspects, and though polemt 
cal in tone, this will be particularly attractive 
to those interested in Wagnerian music. Here- 
in especially the dilletante spirit and superficial 
character of Nordau’s recent work on Degen- 
eration is illustrated with particular force. 


A man must have a strong balance wheel of 
common sense who can work through the lhit- 
erature of psychopathology, and come out 
with his judgment unscathed. The habits, 
passions, and crimes of the insane form a black 
picture in the book of human history, and it 
takes all the powers of the trained mind when 
at its best to deal with these things in a judi- 
cious spirit, and give them their true propor- 


tionate values. It is folly to deal in sweeping 
generalizations. The persona] equation must 
be respected, and each person treated as an in- 
dividual in judging the limits of his sanity. 
Science is clarified common sense, as Huxley 
used to insist—knowledge confirmed by clear, 
accnrate and abundant observation—and Dr. 
Hirsch possesses this indispensible quality of 
good sense, in addition to a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the history of mental disease. 
* OK Ox 

Essays ON Books AND CULTURE. By Hamul- 

ton Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd. 

Mead & Co., 1896. 

This dainty volume contains two dozen 
graceful little essays on subjects connected 
with books and reading. Each is complete in 
itself, and yet all are bound together by a 
common purpose and a common spirit. The 
common purpose is to show the relation of 
books to the development of delicacy of senti- 
ment and fineness of feeling. The common 
spirit is that of an ardent lover of books for 
the thoughts and sentiments that minister to 
individual culture. As Mr. Mabie himself 
puts it, ‘‘It is with the hope of assisting some 
readers and students of books, and especially 
those who are at the beginning of the ardours, 
the delights, and the perplexities of the book- 
lover, that these chapters are undertaken. 
They assume nothing on the part of the reader 
but a desire to know the best that has been 
written; they promise nothing on the part or 
the writer but a frank and familiar use of ex- 
perience in a pursuit which makes it possible 


for the individual life to learn the lessons 


which universal life has learned, and to piece 
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out its limited experience with the experience 
of humanity’’. 

The special value of such essays as these 
lies in their suggestiveness and inspiration, 
rather than in their educative force; they aim 
not so much at actual training of the mind, as 
at impelling to that wider reading which will 
broaden the interests and enlarge the sympa- 
thies. The sphere of such a book is therefore 
a large and important one and its adaptation 
to its purpose excellent. 


A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS IN THE 


ENCYCLOPHDIA BRITANNICA. By James 
Baldwin. New Edition. The Werner Co., 
Chicago, 1897. _ : 


Perhaps but a small proportion of the owners 
of the Britannica look upon it as anything but 
a collection of excellent mcnographs on special 
subjects, covering the entire field of human 
knowledge, and as such they use it. Many 
never even look into the index volume, which 
is, by the way, one of the best of its kind ever 
compiled. 

Mr. Baldwin attempts to show to the un- 
initiated the wonderful resources of the ency- 
clopzedia, and to support its claims as a uni- 
versal library of human knowledge. Under 
the three headings, ‘‘The Young People,’’ 
‘‘The Student,’’ and ‘‘The Busy World,’’ he 
gives series of readings covering almost every 
field of human interest and endeavor. Weare 
quite sure that no one who examines this 
volume will ever again regard and use the 
Britannica asa mere dictionary. The ‘‘Guide’’ 
is not only a most useful book, but it is the 
best possible advertisement of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. 

OK of 
THE NEW AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE 

LATEST EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA 

BRITANNICA. In five volumes. The Werner 

Co. Chicago, 1897. Vols. I, II, and III. 


The value of this work is apparent at once 
to every user of the great Encyclopedia. It 


is the bringing of the latter down to date. The 
new volumes contain extensions of the original 
articles in the last edition, and innumerable 
articles on new topics, arising either from the 
differentiation of new departments of science, 
or from invention and discovery. 

Of value are the biographical sketches of 
eminent living persons, particularly of those 
who have but recently won distinction, and 
whose names can be found in no other work of | 
reference. | 

Another special feature of the work is, to 
quote the publishers’ preface, the ‘‘particular 
survey of American interests in their latest 
phases’’. 

The volumes are profusely illustrated with 
the portraits of notable persons, cuts of college 
and university buildings, and figures and dia- 
grams of every kind. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Benj. 
W. Wells. XII, 510 pp. 12mo. Boston. 


Roberts Bros., 1896. 


Viewing the mass of work which Prof. Wells 
has turned out in the last two or three years 
the critical reader 1s sure to approach his books 
with a somewhat prejudiced mind. But, in 
the case of the volume before us, if we judge 
results from the limitations which the author 
puts upon himself, as set forth in his preface, 
we must admit that his work is not without 
merit. os 

That all his judgments are first-hand is, of 
course, quite too much to expect, but in how 
many works of this kind do we find first-hand 
judgments? And, more than that, in a book 
like this, and one which is professedly not for 
the special student, is it not much better ‘‘to 
forego the honor of an anxious originality’’, 
to use Prof. Wells’ own words, and, ‘‘by unit- 
ing the prismatic beams of French criticism 
into a white ray, to assist readers to a clearer 
vision of the greatest epoch of one of the 
greatest literatures of the world’’ ? 

The first three chapters, including one hund- 
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red and twenty pages of the five hundred which 
make up the volume, are given to a resumé of 
pre-nineteenth century literature, discussed 
under the chapter headings, ‘‘Middle Age and 
Renascence’’, ‘‘The Seventeenth Century’’, 
‘The Eighteenth Century’’. The division in- 
to chapters of the remainder of the volume is 
philosophical, and the narrative flows smooth- 
ly from ‘‘Mme. de Staé] and Chateaubriand’’ 
to ‘‘The Waning of Naturalism’’, and the dis- 
cussion of Maurice Barrés, Bourget, Paul Mar- 
gueritte and Marcel Prévost, the Psycholo- 
gists, the latest work mentioned bearing the 
date of 1895. 

Prof. Wells is the happy possessor of a 
smooth and graceful style, and his book is 
therefore very ‘readable’. An excellent six- 
page author and title index adds to the value 
of the volume. 

The same praise may be bestowed upon Mr. 
Wells’ earlier companion volume, ‘‘Modern 


German Literature’’, published in 1895. Its 
nierits are of the same order. 

* Ok Ox 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF Music. By 


C. Hubert H. Parry, D. C. L., M. A., Mus. 
Doc. The International Scientific Series. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This admirable book by Dr. Parry, the 
greatest living English authority on Musical 
Science, is not a history of music in the old 
stereotyped manner, but a series of original 
and instructive essays on the evolution of 
music. The author, so highly respected for 
his fine compositions as well as for his learned 
coutributions to Grove's dictionary, has not 


allowed himself to be biased by his vast tech- 
nical erudition, but has approached his subject 
in such a fresh and vigorous manner, with 
such clear and concise logical style, that the 
book is as entertaining as it is instructive; and 
that to lay-members as well as professionals. 

The pellucid exposition of the downward- 
fourth scale in the music of the Japanese and 
Siamese certainly settles this much mooted 
point. The chapter on Folk-music is most 
interesting in these days when so much ts 
being drawn from this C’rque// by the greatest 
composers, Glinka, Brahms, Dvorak, ete. 
Then follow careful estimates of all the noted 
musicians from Palestrina to Wagner. Some 
shrewd remarks are made on the Bach adu- 
lators, to whom Lessing’s epigram on Klop- 
stock might be suggested. 

Careful judgment is passed not only on 
Mozart and Beethoven, but also on Haydn 
and Schumann. It is edifying to find a man 
who can speak sanely on Wagner neither 
deifying him with hyperbolical laudation, nor 
damning with virulent vituperation. But the 
same calm, clear scrutiny is applied to all the 
subjects dealt with. It is refreshing to be 
assured by so great and reliable an authority 
that the day of the four movement sonata and 
symphony is past and that 7ongemdlde are 
now to predominate. 

For those who wish the most entertaining 
and instructive resumé of all that there is as 
yet known as the Art of Music, linked with 
powerful original thoughts expressed in a per 
fectly transparent style, we heartily recomr 
mend this book. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Pioneers of Science in America.’’ Reprinted with 
additions from the ae ee Science Monthly. Edit- 
ed and revised by W. J. Youmans... VIII, 508 pages, 
8vo. Appleton, 1896. 


‘Genius and Degeneration. A Psychological Study.’ 
By Dr. Wall. Hirsch. Translated from the 2d. Mii 


tion of the German. VI, 333 pages, 8vo. Apple- 
ton, 1896. 
“The Evolution of the Art of Peo ees eer, Cae Oem oO 


Parry. X, 342 pages, 12mo. 

International Scientific Series, vo 
‘‘Principles and Practice of Teaching.’’ James Johan- 

not. Revised by Sarah Evans Johannot. XX, 324 


pages, I2mo. Rey adeeb 1896. 
International cation Series, No. 39. 


‘‘Alterations of Personality.’’ Alford Binet. Trans- 
lated by Helen Green Baldwin. XII, 356 pages, 


eer 1896. 


12mo. Appleton, 1896. 

‘‘Books and Culture.’’ H. W. Mabie. 279 pages, 
I2mo. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. 

‘Charlotte Hronté and Her Circle.’’ C. K. Shorter. 


XI, 512 pages, 8vo. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. 


‘‘Authors and Friends.’’ Annie T. Fields. 355 pages, 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 

‘‘Mere Literature and Other Essays.'’ Woodrow Wil- 

son. 347 pages, 1z2mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

1896. 

‘‘A Year in the Fields.’’ Selections from the writings 
of John Burroughs. IX, 220 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1896. 

‘“‘Education of the Central Nervous System.’’ R. P. 
Halleck. XII. 258 pages, 12mo. Macmillan & Co., 
1896. 


‘*Modern German Literature.” Benj. W. Wells. IX, 
406 pages, 12mo. Roberts Bros., 1895. 

‘‘Modern French Literature.’’ Benj. W. Wells. XII, 
570 pages, 12mo. Roberts Bros., 1896. 


‘‘Poems of Johanna Ambrosius.’’ Edited by Schirot- 


tenthal. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 4g, 247° 
pages, 12mo. Roberts Bros., 1896. 


‘The Method of Darwin. A Study in Scientific 


Method.’’ Frank Cramer. 232 payes, 12mo. Chi- 
cago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1896. 
‘Short History of Italy from 476 to 1878.’’ Elizabeth 


S. Kirkland. 486 pages, 
McClurg & Co., 1896. 
‘Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors.’’ 
B. Kelly. 214 pages, 12mo. 
1896. | 


12mo. Chicago, A. C. 


Mrs. M. A. 
American Book Co., 


‘*First Year in German.’’ I. Keller. 
12mo. American Book Co., 1596. 


‘‘Elementary Meteorology.’’ Frank Waldo. 
pages, 12mo. American Book Co., 1896. 


‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.’’ 


VIII, 290 pages, 
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C. W. Crockett. 192, 103, XV pages, 8vo. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1896. 

‘*Text Book of Plane Surveying.”” W.G. Raymond. 
485 pages, 8vo. American Book Co., 1896. 

‘‘The Mastery of Books.’? H. S. Koopman. 214 
pages, 12mo. American Book Co., 1896. 


‘‘Hand-book of Greek and Roman History.’’ G. 
Castegnier. 110 pages, r2mo. American Book Co., 
1896. 

“Racine-Iphigenie.’" Edited by B. D. Woodward. 
198 pages, 12mo. American Book Co., 1896. 

“An Essay on Robert Burns.’’ Thomas Carlisle. 
Eclectic English Classes. go pages, r2mo. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1896. 

‘‘Immensee von Theodor Storin.’? Edited by F. A 
Damer. 85 pages, 12mo. American Book Co., 1896 

“Guide to Sy stematic Readings in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica."’ James Baldwin. Newedition. 450 
pages, 8vo. New York, The Werner Co., 1897. 

‘‘New American Supplement to Ency elopadis Britan- 
nica in Five Volumes.’’ Vols. 1, 1, Ur.  4to. 
New York, The Werner Co., 1897. 
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A Happy Combination ._— 


Of all the Desirable Features of a 
es Ai ae ee 8 Bicycle are Found in the 


«& SUNOL. # 


THEY ARE 
Strong, Randsome, Graceful and Easy Running. 


THEY ALWAYS SATISFY. 


We also have a Splendid Line of . 
Cheaper but GoopD BICYCLES. . . 


J» #* Honest Wheels at Honest Prices. se st 


Che McTntosb-Funtington Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Vermilion Rimmed... 


WARWICK CYCLES 


ARE MASTERPIECES OF CYCLE MAKING‘ART. 24 
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J. Flush Jo nt; 
1897 2. Dust-Proof Be rings. 
3. Reversib’e Handle B r. 
FE ATURES 4. Warwick cha'n adju tmnt, tte most sim ple in use. 
° 5. Warw ck D.amond Frame, w:th horizontal upper tub. 
SOLD DA<KD <<< D<D-<D 6 Warw ck Pedals, with frame in one piece and detachabl . 
7. New Crank H_ nzer, tall cups threaded, andcr nks, axle, and 
AN sprocket cent rin o:e pi ce. A 
T ick A 
/ he Warwic - i 
ANY Pe 
m Cushion Frame | m 
an Hee Ut UBINO COMPLICATION. IS THE MOST NOTEWORTHY 
Mo ee Or POWER NU. BICYCLE INVENTION SINCEstst 
\ NO VIBRATION or REBOUNDING. + 
N JoLTs AND JARS ENTIRELY THE INTRODUCTION OF ttt 
\ OVERCOME 30 0 28 ot 0 ol 8 28 8 8 vt PNEUMATIC TIRES vt 006 20 tt 
h PRICES: Roadsters, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


$60.00, $75.00 and $100. 
Pneumatic Cushion Frame $85 and $100. 
Tandems $125, $150 and $160. 


WARWICK DEPOTS. 


CLEVELAND. Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 538 Prospect7St. 
Boston, Very Cycle Co., 245 Columbus Ave. Washington, D.C. C. E. Miller & Bro., 1105 14th 
bere. Oe, : . St., N. W 
S teld, Mass. 86 Worthington St. ; 4 
cach . AHT - : ere se: Pittsburg. S. M. Jones & Co., 4 Sixth St. 
eee ee ane, ae OM CUA S ripe: Chicago. Thompson & Son, 225 Wabash Ave. 
Philidelphia. Warwick Cycle Mfy.Co., 1343 Arch. Rochester. FE. W. France & Co. 


Mcntr271, Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 54 Beaver  Detrrit. Armstrong & Graham, 128, 130, 132 
Hall Fill, Jefferson Ave. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE EAST END SAVINGS BANK COMPANY, 


1249 EUCLID AVENUE AND 1123 ST. CLAIR STREET. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $70,000. 


Receives SAVINGS Deposits on which interest at 4 per cent. per annum from the day of deposit to day of withdrawal is paid. 
. and COMMERCIAL Deposits subject to check, 
Issues LETTERS OF CREDIT and FoRKIGN EXCHANGE, Sarge Deposit VAULT at 1249 Euclid Avenue, 
Boxes FoR Rent. and storage for Valuable Packages. 


The Rhodes & Beidler Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Elm Run, Massillon City and Goshen 


® COAL @ 


And Agents for the Delaware, Lackaw- Ss cranton Coal 


anna and Western R. R. Co.’s 


Order of them for Retail or Wholesale Trade. 


253 SUPERIOR STREET. 


PRANK ROCKEFELLER, resident. B. L. PENNINGTON, | tce-f’res’ 


IRI REYNOLDS, Seciy & Treas. 
Che Wade Park Banking Company, 
2259 Euclid Avenue. 


CAPITAL STOCK PAID IN, $100,000.00. 


Accounts received subject to check. Four per cent. interest paid on Savings Deposits. 
BOXEs FOR RENT in our Safety Deposit Vault from $3.50 to $12.00, a year. 


A well dressed man is usually—if not always—the result of 
having patronized a tailor who is possessed of that discriminating 
ability of making each of his clients look his very best, and, with 
an eye for the eternal fitness of things, is ever on the alert to ad- 
vise against the wearing of incongruities or extremes in dress. 

Mr. Harvey L. Reed, Importing Tailor, Bond Street, corner 
Vincent, imports his fabrics direct from the best London and 
West of England houses; is a practical designer of Men’s Cos- 
tumes, and allows no garments to leave his establishment without 
his personal inspection and approval. Mr. Reed has a liberal fol- 
lowing from among the Faculty and Students of the University, 
who are always saying words of praise for the clothes that he has 
made them 


Che Old PARKER GUN Rigain to 


Reliable Che Front. 


“WINS ON ITS MERITS.” 


Winner of Ist and 2d highest average at Memphis Tournament for 1896. 
The Parker won (st and 2d among /09 shooters at Grand American Handicap, 1896. 


Nearly 100,000 in the hands of shooters the world over. 
This fact alone demonstrates the superlority of the Parker gun. 


PARKER BROS., - - Meriden, Conn. 


NEw YORK SALESROOM, 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


..BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER... 
$35.00. 


FULL KEY-80ARD. 84 CHARACTERS. WRITING ALWAYS IN 
SIGHT. INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE OF VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES. 


Over 1000 Sold to Western Union Telegraph Co.! 
About 200 Sold in City of Cleveland. 


Evtract from Editorial in “CLEVELAND WORLD,"’ of Jan. 11, °96. 
. ‘There is now on the market, at $35.00, a typewriting machiue 
which is in every essential particular equal to any $10o machine." 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO OHIO SU PPLY CO. STATE AGENCY 


317 SUPERIOR STREET, CUYAHOGA BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


— W. R. AUSTIN, President. W. H. CATHCART, Secretary. 


THE TAYLOR-AUSTIN CO., 


RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS AND FINE SETS. 
STATIONERY ENGRAVING. 


116 PUBLIG SQUARE, CLEVELAND, O. 


Telephone 670. A. B. Dem arest, Successor to HEY | pcg 


OFFICE, 17 EUCLID AVENUE, The Old Stand, CLEVELAND. 


University Book Store, 


F. L. BECKER Prop. 


School and College Text Books and Supplies, 


2244 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
TEXT-BOOKS used in any American College 


furnished at lowest prices. 


STATIONBRY. 
Subscriptions taken for all Publications. LAW BOOKS for Students a $ pecialty. 


Ohe Pollenden Pestaurant. 


LOBSTERS, 
SNZ oysters, 
Gi CLAMS. 


ALL SEA FOOD IN THEIR SEASON. 


Three Large Rooms. . 
One Room Exclusively for Ladies. 


—<<Syee_ CLASS DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


President Thwing’s Books on College Topics. 
WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS ( (THE COLLEGE MAN) 


16M0., CLOTH, GILT ToP, $1.0 
‘*‘No collegeman’s library 1s complete without it.’—Hamilton 1. ae Monthly. 
‘‘There is no one who has studied colleges and college life from more points of view, or more svmpathetic- 


ally, than President Thwing.’’—Chicago -ldvance. 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 

UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, $1.00 
‘SA thoughtful and earnest book ; it is more than that: it is eminently readable. |The various problems 
relating to women's education, in all their complex relations, are treated with a clearness and a vigor as of one 


having authority. The matter is fresh and readable.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


& AND 7 EAST 16TH St., NEW YORK. 


a 


“THE RULE OF THREE” 


1—SAFETY 
2—COMFORT 


“The only double-track railway between the East 
and West, a feature, while it assures a fast and 
punctual service, also promotes greater security, and in 
consequence adds to the comfort and pleasure of the 
traveler.” 

Use it for travel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. Through trains. 


Send for copy of new folder describ- 
ing the route, trains. etc. Address 


A. J. SMITH. G. P. & T. A. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Three Through Trains Daily 


WITH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 


Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Erie, Buffalo, Cleveland and New York City. 


For Tickets of the Same Class and Accommodations 
Equal to The Best, Our Rates are 


LOWER THAN via OTHER LINES. 
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AN UNEXCELLED DINING SERVICE. 
THROUGH DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS Between CHICAGO and BOSTON. 


Uniformed Colored Porters attend First and Second Class Day Coach Passengers on Through 


Trains, insuring scrupulously Clean Cars en-route. 
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For Rates and Detailed Information, Address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 


General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Poesie has never before been made, than ‘Captive Memories’’, As a 
work of fine art in book-making, it will challenge comparison with the 
rarest and costliest, Presenting as it does, an illustration of charming 
workmanship, ministering to the demands of the most exquisite and deli- 
Cate taste. The key-note of the work is Love, and that sentiment is 


for the imagination to apply to the choice verses to which these lovely 
delineations are as finger posts. 

The verses remind ane easily of the past: of the days of the Trouba- 
dours, the Madrigal, the Chanson Watteau, the Stately Minuet de Ja 
Cour, the Petit Trianon. All that is sweet and tender in the love-making 
of the days of chivalry and of Louis Quinze, is here: and all that was 
insincere and affected is left out. Take this for example: 


Then let me give the mystic key, oe ie oe 
The password that shall take thee in me Wain Beane tects 
To Arcady. Whereby thou may'st an entrance win 
Love,—Love that maketh charity: To Arcady. 


That holdeth all mankind as kin; 
That beareth human sympathy, 

It is a ‘far cry’”’ from Sappho and Anacreon and Catullus—to Villon, 
Beranger, Heine and Tom Moore, to Mrs. Browning and the Rosettis, to 
William Morris, Austin Dobson and Clinton Scollard; but of a certainty 
the verses of ‘Captive Memories’? bear comparison with anything yet 
brought to light in the way of modern lyric poetry. Though of varied 
excellence, they are all good—roundels, roundeaux and triolets, in the 
approved wers de soctete Style. Anacreon, Sappho, Villon, and the rest, 
wrote of the loves of men and women, vital and virile with passion, but 
these lyrics are formed on quite another model. They emphasize the 


And Love, if we but read aright, 
Is God, who is the Light of Light. 


‘The light of life is Love: and quite What fear have I from Love's behest, 
Content am I, if but Love might When Love through life hath made me 
Be near, when J lie down to rest, blest ? 
At eventide. That Love, I trust will be my light, 


At eventide.”’ 


The entire book js idealic, and makes one marvel that a busy man, 
can even in his leisure hours, furnish such delightful evidence of ‘‘the 
soul within’’, 


“If hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain, 
And somewhere, far above the plane 


Of earthly thought, beyond the sea By Love's indissoluble chain, 
Phat bounds this life, they will meet I know the grave does not detain 
thee, Heart's love. The very faith in me 
And hold thee face to face again, Is pledge of an eternity, 
And when is done life's restless reign, Where I shall find heart’s love again, 
If I hereafter but reyvain If hearts are dust.” 


Heart’s love, why should I troubled be, 
If hearts are dust. 


Published by James C. White § Go., 
507 East loth Street, new York, 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


LATIN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LATIN 
INSCRIPTIONS. By James C. Egbert, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Columbia University. 12mo., cloth, 
- 468 pages, $3.50. 


To be used in 1896 by Prof. Minton Warren, of | 


Johns Hopkins, in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Romie. 


MATHEMATICS 


PLANE SURVEYING. WITH TABLES. By 
Wm. G. Raymond, C. E., Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. S8vo., cloth, 485 pages, illustrated with 
cuts and colored maps. $3.00. 

Recently introduced into Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. By C. W. Crockett, C. E., 
A. M., Rensselaer FOlyteamc Institute. BYOs, cloth. 
Supplied as follows: 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- - 
TRY. Separate. 192 pages. $1.00. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TR}. With tables. 310 pages. $1.25. 


TRIGONOVETRIC AND LOGARITHMIC 
TABLES. Separate: 118 pages. $1.00. 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland; Buchtel 
Colleve, Akron; and Steele High School, Dayton, 
have recently introduced Crockett. 


at SCHOOL ALGEBRA. For High Schools and > 


By Emerson E. White, author of 
‘School Management", ‘‘Elements of ‘Pedagogy”’, 
etc. 12mo., linen, 394 pages. $1.00. 

“This new book 3 is a superior one and deserves the 
reception awaiting it by those interested in securing 
texts of so much merit. It shows that it was pre- 
pared by one who knows the needs of the teacher in 
charge of a class. I shall be glad to recommend it.”’ 


WILLIAM HOOVER, 
| Chair of Math., Ohio University; 
Prof. of Math., Chautauqua Coll. of Liberal Arts. 


Academies. 


SCIENCE | 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. For High 
Schools and Colleges. By Frank Waldo, Ph. D., 
late Junior Professor in the United States Signal 
Service. 12mo., cloth, 373 pages. $1.50. 


RACINE’S IPHIGENTE. 


ENGLISH 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For use in ad- — 
vanced classes and High Schools, and in Academies 
and Colleges. By W. M. Baskervill, Chair of Eng- 
lish, Vanderbilt University, and J. W. Sewell. ramo., 
cloth, 349 pages. go cents. 

THE MASTERY OF BOOKS. By Harry Lyman 
Koopman, Librarian of Brown University. 12mo., 
cloth, 214 pages. go cents. 

A PRACTICAL RHETORIC. For High Schools 
and Colleges. John Duncatt Quackenbos, Emer- 
itus Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia University. 
12ino., cloth, 477 pages. $1.00 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Brander 
Matthews, Columbia University. 12mo., cloth, 256 
pages, profusely illustrated. br. 00. 


FRENCH 


For higher institutions. 
Edited by B. D. Woodward, Department of Ro- 
inance Languages, Columbia University. I2mo., 
cloth, 198 pages. 60 cents. | 


LE CHIEN DE BRISQUET and Other Stories. 
1zmo., boards, 111 pages. 35 cents. 


MAIRETS LA TriCHE DU PETIT PIERRE. 
12mo., boards, 140 pages. 35 cents. 


SECOND YEAR IN FRENCH. By L. C. Syms. 
12mo., linen, 187 pages. $1.Co. 
First Year in French published in 1896. 


GERMAN 
A FIRST YEAR IN GERMAN. By I. Keller 
Professor of German, Teachers College, New York. 
12mo., cloth, 290 pages. $1.00. 
MODERN GERMAN TEXTS. A_ new series. 
Latest issues are: 


LEANDER. Traumereien. 35 cents. 


164 pages. 


HILLERN (Von). Hoher als Die Kirche. 96 pages. 


25 cents. 
STORA’S Immensee. 85 pages. 25 cents. 
ESCHE NBACH. Krambambuli. 


—_— 


KLAUSSMANN Memoiren eines } 111 pages. 25 cts. 


Cffizierburschen. 


RIEHL. Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. 
RIEHL. Trost un Trost. \ 125 pages. 30 cts. 


ARNOLD. Ein Regentag auf Dem Lande. 25 cents. 


Single copies of any of the above books will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 


price, to any address. Special terms for introduction. 
‘cordially invited and will have prompt attention. 


The correspondence of teachers is 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


317 Walnut St., CINCINNATT, O. 
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HE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN is designed 

to serve as a medium of communication between the University and 

its alumni, friends and the general body of scholars engaged in teaching or 
research. It contains a report of the most important acts of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Faculty, a record of the publications and public lectures 
of the Faculty and of the most important accessions to the library ; accounts 
of special research work in prosecution ; original contributions from the 
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matter as is deemed suitable for the ends in view, which are the diffusion of 
information in regard to the work of the University, the preservation of a 
permanent record of its activities and the promotion of science in the 
broadest sense, by the publication of original contributions to knowledge. 
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ADDRESS AT THE UNVEILING OF A TABLET IN MEMORY OF 
PRESIDENT PIERCE. 


At the ‘‘Junior Exhibition’’ given in the 
chapel of Western Reserve College in April, 
1845, a member of the class was appointed to 
deliver an oration in an ancient tongue. The 
first sente1ice of his oration I here reproduce, 
giving not only his words, but also the pro- 
nunciation then in use in the College. He 
said, ‘‘Pulcrum est clarorum virorum facta 
moresque posteris tradere.’’ This tablet, in 
its preparation and its inauguration, may be 
conceived to be an effort to do the beautiful 
thing indicated. But the tablet merely gives 
us the name and the office of the man whose 
memory it seeks to perpetuate. It is fitting 
that his character and his deeds be borne in 
remembrance, as well as his name and his 
office. 

The on-goings of human affairs constantly 
tend to commit individual men and their lives 
to oblivion. For men come and men go, 
while it is brooks, and winds, and clouds, and 
historic, and social, and educational continui- 
ties that ‘‘go on forever.’’ Tablets, and 
urns, and monuments, and mansoleums, and 
even mighty pyramids, after a while are them- 
selves forgotten, or at best preserve only bald 
names and dates, which have parted with all 
personality. For of what significance is it to 
the passer-by, that there is inscribed on the 
base Of a monument the name of Adam Jones, 
and not John Smith, since he knows nothing 
of either? Tacitus was right in discarding 
the supposition that images—painted or sculp- 
tured—can truly preserve anyone's record, 
and in exalting the thought that the character 
only is permanent—‘‘Forma mentis zterna.”’ 


The Rev. George E. Pierce was elected to 
the presidency of Western Reserve College in 


March, 1834, and was inducted into his office 
at the succeeding commencement. ‘The ex- 
ercises were held in the village church, Aug. 
26, 1834. 

At the same service two professors, viz., 
Long and Folsom, were inaugurated. Each 
of the three made an address. Let us hope, 
for the audience, that it was found that 
‘‘brevity is the soul of wit.’’ But what are 
we to suppose to lurk behind that mighty 
word ‘‘President’’? The college had at first 
had difhculty in finding a President. The 
first and the second man appointed had de- 
clined. The Trustees had finally turned to 
the pastor of a neighboring church, called 
him first to a professorship of theology, then 
to the presidency, and he had accepted, and 
served the college to the time of his early, 
lamented death. Those who knew him have 
uniformly spoken of him in terms of the very 
highest praise and commendation, both in re- 
gard to his talents and his character. It 
would be fitting if a memorial tablet were 
placed in our halls, to set forth the presidency 
of the Rev. Charles. B. Storrs. The savor of 
his name was ever precious to those of his 
generation. But his early decease—of con- 
sumption—indicates that he never was able, 
physically, to undertake the work of Presi- 
dent Pierce. 

One’s imagination may easily draw a picture 
very different from the real thing which the 
presidency of Western Reserve College meant 
in 1834. To be the chief officer of an 
institution of learning, to enjoy the emi- 
neice, to do some light work of instruction, 
to counsel and direct young men who might 
seek his guidance, and be provided with a 
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compensation equal to all the needs of a 
respectable and honorable life—who might 
not be attracted by such a picture? But 
this was not the reality. The college had 
been in operation eight years. It was poor. 
An endowment fund was a necessity. The 
young men of this country in moderate cir- 
cumstances, could not then, and cannot now, 
bear the entire expense of procuring a liberal 
education. In the year 1882-3, this college 
expended about five hundred dollars upon the 
mere tuition of each student, and charged him 
thirty dollars, in nearly half the cases giving 
him even that. Yet, these young men of 
scanty means are the men who must be edu- 
cated, unless we are to have an educated aris- 
tocracy. The endowment fund, then, was a 
necessity. Moreover, the day had not come 
when men of great wealth would give mighty 
sums of money to create such a fund. Many 
contributions of small sums miust constitute 
the aggregate. Where were these to be 
found, and who was to gather them? Bear in 
mind, too, what those under sixty years of 
age can scarcely appreciate. There were no 
railroads on the field. The Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Ry. was not built for some sixteen 
years yet. The fragments which now consti- 
tute the Lake Shore road came still later. All 
travelling was by ‘‘slow coach,’’ or in private 
conveyances. It was a long way to New 
England, whence most of the Western 
Reserve people had come, and to which they 
naturally looked for support in all laudable 
undertakings. The raising of funds could 
be accomplished only by  long-continued, 
patient, persistive work. And the Presi- 
dent must take and handle the laboring 
oar. To this work came George Edmond 
Pierce—forty years old. He was no pigmy, 
in body or mind. He was said to weigh 
350 pounds. His figure was tall, robust, 
anything but slender, commanding, digni- 
fied. In manners he was_ approachable, 
simple, and evidently sincere. He undertook 
the work. It required him to be much away 
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from home. It is not an uninteresting or un- 
instructive thing to take the record of dona- 
tions and follow him from one to another of 
the cities of the East—New York, Boston, 
New Haven, Hartford, Worcester, and 
through the towns and lesser villages, picking 
up donations of from one dollar to five 
hundred dollars. Sometimes manufacturers 
gave him goods, and once he sent home to the 
college quite a considerable invoice of clocks. 

The townships of the Reserve were canvassed 
in like patient, laborious stvle. Money was. 
not easily found. The relation of money to 
the cost of living was such that $10,000, it had 
been 8,000, was considered sufficient to estab- 
lish a professorship, and the interest of this, 
or $600, amply sufficient for a professor's 
salary. It had been $450. But the mere peru- 
sal of the pages on which the donations are 
recorded is enough to create in one’s mind the 
conviction that the man who labored so long, 
so patiently, and with such perseverance, fad 
given himself to the college with singular and 
whole-souled devotion. President Pierce did 
not consult his personal pleasure or ease in 
planning and acting for the college. To estab- 
lish it was to be his life-work, and his memory 
ought always to be redolent of the loftiest, 
self-sacrificing consecration. It was the con- 
viction of this, more than anything else, which 
moved the class of 1846 to procure the paint- 
ing for the college halls of the portrait which 
now hangs in Adelbert College. Summoning 
the class together a few days before gradua- 
tion he requested them to go with him to have 
a look at the painting just completed, and 
with manly and impressive unction told how 
thoroughly he appreciated the feeling which 
had caused it to be made. And this tablet, 
provided by a member of the class of 1844, tes- 
tifies to a more than ordinary sense of obliga- 
tion and appreciation. Andthis to the honor 
of the donor as well as that of the subject of it. 

There is fitly to be connected with the name 
and memory of Dr. Pierce, mention of A’s Aigh 
ideal of what a college ought to be, and what he 
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meant Western Reserve College to be. Attention 
has often been directed to the distinguished 
faculty which he gathered together. Professor 
Long was not of his selection, since he was in 
service before the President was there, and 
was formally inducted into ofice on the same 
occasion. Nor is it to be supposed that he 
chose Professors without consultation with 
other men. But his position gave him weighty 
influence in these matters. His ideal evidently 
was found in Yale College, and he wished to 
build up an institution after that model. We 
have now no call to inquire whether that 
model were the best one for the times and the 
circumstances. We have just now to notice 
that he did not work at random. His ideal 
was definite and distinct, and was of the 
highest order. He labored towards it with 
unfaltering zeal and courage. This made his 
work strong and affirmative. And perhaps 
the very highest evidence of his high standard 
of college worth and efficiency is to be found 
in the honorable record made by the students 
who left college with degrees during the time 
of his Presidency. The men of his faculty 
generally attained real eminence, as teachers, 
lecturers, and professional men of science. 
And no one surely can investigate the lives of 
the graduates of that period without being 
profoundly impressed by the honorable record 
made. It is now forty-two years since he 
resigned his office. He had long purposed to 
resign at about that time. Ample time has 
passed to show the ability, the mettle, the 
worth of these men. And I make no mistake 
in averring that the very honorable results 
reflect the highest credit upon President 
Pierce and upon those who labored with him. 
There remains one thing still to be said con- 
cerning President Pierce’s view of the relation 
of the college course to practical life. No 
doubt most of us were brought up to the idea 
that what is called a ‘‘college education,’’ is 
proper as a preparation for life in one of the 
‘learned professions.’’ He who wishes to 
become a physician, a lawyer, or a clergy- 


man has need of this training. But the pro- 
spective farmer, or mechanic, or merchant, or 
‘‘business man,’’ has no call to waste his time 
in pursuing studies which he can never use in 
after life—such is the theory. President 
Pierce believed, and said, that the college 
course should be regarded as a fitting founda- 
tion to lay, for ay practical avocation in life. 
I connect this sentiment with his memory 
because he was the first man whom I ever 
heard set it forth in plain and explicit terms. 
In his day the curriculum was one and indi- 
visible. It had not shivered into splints by a 
multitude of infinitesimal ‘‘electives.’’ Not 
only the necessities of poverty, but a feverish 
haste to get ‘‘into business,’’ certainly leads 
many young men to content themselves with 
those studies which bear upon the particular 
specialty to which they purpose to devote 
themselves. Dr. Pierce’s idea was that in 
the college course is to be laid the foundation 
of a broad, intelligent, trained manhood. 
Devotion to a specialty, therefore, should be 
postponed till this course can be accomplished. 
This is certainly a magnificent ideal. That 
mien in all callings should be men of ‘‘liberal 
education’’—this would tend mightily to the 
elevation of the intellectual level of society. 
The college-training is for manhood, not for 
money-getting. ‘Too many young men make 
haste to get down into the ditch of slavish 
work, There, with bowed heads and prone 
backs, they delve all their days, seldom 
straightening up to draw a full breath of pure 
air, or to get a glimpse of the heavens which 
roll above. There ought to be, among book- 
keepers more Hallecks, among blacksmiths 
more Burritts, among stone cutters more 
Millers, and there might be. And the man- 
hood would be more exalted. No one can say 
what President Pierce would think of the 
changes which have grown upon the college 
course since his day. The style of his think- 
ing does not seem to have been ultra-conserva- 
tive. It is only desired now to give emphasis 
to that which, for one, I have heard him ex- 
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press, viz., that college should develop mex, 
should train wud and character, and that its 
nlission is not to educate men for specialties. 
With a broad education one might even manu- 
facture pin-heads for his business calling, 
without having a= pin-head on his own 
shoulders. And one’s real manhood is of 
higher moment than any calling whose sole 
end is the getting of gain. If a college educa- 
tion cannot make for the Inghest manhood, it 
might as well be dispensed with forever. 

The points now named might be presented 


at much greater length. But I believe they 
do show the real character of President Pierce, 
aud of the inspiration of the work he did for 
the college. Let him and his life be known. 
And this custom of seeking to incite in any 
generation a true ambition for well-doing by 
the remembrance of what their predecessors 
have been and have done—well! We may 
join our friend of the Junior Exhibition with 
whom we began, in averring that it 1s 
“Dignus qui in perpetuo servetur.’’ 
EBENEZER BUSHNELL. 
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THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


The earliest and most universal question 
which presents itself to the mind of man is 
the problem of his world. Every man thinks 
of it in his way, the practical man naively, 
the scientist and philosopher critically. We 
exist, we are placed in the midst of a world 
with which we are in contact, we have expe- 
riences. We find things pressed upon us, aiding 
or hindering us, running with or against our 
desires. We make use of these things or are 
overcome by them, but at least they ave for us; 
after a fashion we know them. 

We may stand to these things in either of 
two relations: we may simply accept them, 
turning them to our purpose or being 
tossed about by them, as it may chance,—find- 
ing our place by rule of thumb, standing in de- 
finable relations, yet not attempting to define 
those relations. If good, we seek to make the 
thing our own; if evil, to put it by and escape 
from it. Its wafure is of no concern; its prac- 
tical value, its effect is for us the important 
thing. This is the attitude of the naive, un- 
critical consciousness. It is unreflective, does 
not question as to the nature of things; they 
are of interest in proportion as they effect its 
welfare, 7. ¢., as they directly and perceptibly 
so affect it. It is the ethical stand-point, re- 
garding all things as related to conduct,—utili- 
tarian. 

The second relation in which we may stand 
to our world,—of objects and events, mental 
and physical,—is that of questioning. We may 
consider our experiences not merely as worth 
so much to ourselves, as affecting us in this way 
or that, the quality of their effect determining 
our attitude towards them; but we may crit- 
icize them, seek to know them apart from their 
direct value for conduct. This is the critical, 
reflective standpoint; we question our facts, 


try to discover what they really are in them- 
selves. Are they just what they are for us? 
And what, really, are they for us? What is 
our relation to them, what indeed are we that 
we say ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘them’’? ‘' This is’’ shall 
no longer satisfy us; we ask ‘‘what is this’’ ? 

This is the beginning of philosophy. We 
all have presuppositions as to life, working 
hypotheses come at in some way, roughly 
beaten out for ourselves, or suggested by others 
and lastly accepted and acted upon by us so 
long as they continue adapted to our purposes. 
When we criticize these presuppositions with 
a view to clearer definition and more rational 
reconstruction of them, we philosophize. 

Philosophy, Plato said, begins in wonder; 
the mind whose curiosity is aroused by its 
world, and which seeks to know the nature of 
effects and causes of events, is, in so far, a 
philosopher. But philosophy only degzns in 
wonder; wonder is not philosophy, which is 
far more. As desire is but the antecedent of 
action,—the small beginning of it, ——-so wonder 
leads naturally to question, examination of the 
things wondered at, with a view to discovering 
their nature and origin. 

The philosopher is primarily the questioner, 
the analyst, who turns his subject round in 
every light, picks it in pieces in order that he 
may discover the true inwardness of it. The 
difference between the philosophic and the 
naive mind ts just this of the length to which 
their criticism has been carried,—with what 
answers they have been content. 

The impulse to philosophical criticism is a 
positive one. Its purpose is to be constructive, 
not destructive. The philosopher is primarily 
the doubter, the skeptic; but he is such sim- 
ply because he seeks the truth. Skepticism is 
in his hands an instrument, a means to an end 
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which rests on positive knowledge. The 
skepticism must precede, but it is only prelim- 
inary, an analysis which is the necessary con- 
dition of a desired synthesis. So Plato, de- 
fining philosophy, said it was the account 
which the human mind gave to itself of the 
constitution of its world. It is a rationally 
thought out explanation of things, the inter- 
pretation which we put upon the suim-total 
of ourexperience. Philosophy is thus a system 
which 1s concerned not with facts descriptive- 
ly, but with their implications: it deals with 
inferences. : 

From this point of view I cannot separate 
the attitude of philosophy from that of science. 
The essential attitude of science is to regard 
facts as significant, as going bevond themselves, 
implying other facts, and therefore involving 
relations. The motions of sun and earth were 
known and a thousand men had seen apples fall 
before Newton's time,—he became a scientist in 
connecting the two as examples of the same 
law,—he caught the significance of the events. 
The systematic extension of such inferences, — 
7. ¢., of scientific hypotheses,—and their verifi- 
cation by comparison with the actually ob- 
served changes in any particular group of 
phenomena, is the establishment of science. 
Naive, unsvstematic observation of the facts 
of experience with more or less unconscious 
classification of them, accumulation of such 
observations, empiric generalization, until the 
mass of material grows sufficiently great, and 
the incomplete groupings and lines of cleavage 
Which show themselves are apprehended by 
some disciplined imagination in their relation 
as members of one connected system,—such is 
the growth of science. 

And such, in its inmost mature, is philoso- 
phy. What science is toa limited group of 
facts philosophy is to the total fact of our ex- 
perience. It is a science of last things, a cen- 
tral view of the world as a connected and 
significant whole. 

The work of science is cumulative, a process 
of continued extension of law,—of our know- 


ledge of the world of experience as a system of 
inter-related phenomena. It does not cease 
with the explication of law within a liniuted 
province ; concerning the relation of these 
groups of connected phenomena question still 
arises, as it arose concerning the individual 
facts which their formulas express. Philoso- 
phy takes its last results and seeks their inter- 
pretation. ‘‘What is at the heart of things ?”’ 
‘“What is the significance of my world for me ?”’ 
asks the truth seeker. The answer is his phil- 
osophy; it 1s an hypothesis, a formula, an in- 
terpretation, but one which appeals to rational 
consistency rather than to empirical verifica- 
tion for its acceptance. Its form for the indi- 
vidual depends largely upon his practical atti- 
tude towards the problems of life; it must 
satisfy his ethical demands. It is, therefore, 
to be expected that a man’s philosophy will be 
colored by personal elements and lack the 
objective 1mpartiality of science. 

If this be philosophy, what, then, is psy- 
chology ?. Let me go back a little. One's 
first attitude is as an observer of individual 
facts. He begins with single unrelated ex- 
periences; but between these and the unified 
system which he seeks m his philosophy is 
the whole series of facts and relations which 
are involved in his world. The blank, imme- 
diated fact is at one end, the philosophical 
scheme at the other. But the thinker’s evolu- 
tion is not along the highway or empirical 
science, towards a goal which is to be found 
only at the end of the course; he becomes a 
philosopher at a leap. The meagrest outfit of 
experience is sufficient to furnish forth his 
speculative workshop. He ts a born metaphy- 
sician, and the destruction of his present 
scheme is but the signal for its reconstruction 
on anew basis. At every stage, as the result 
of fresh criticism, or under the influence of 
extended knowledge, he readjusts his hypo- 
thesis but never loses his philosophy. ‘' 7/e 
Ang ts dead; long live the Ring! Select any 
point in his development: on the one side will 
be found the fact,—unconnected, partially re- 
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lated or wholly systematized,—and on the other 
the world-scheme or philosophy. 

Thus the philosophy of any individual, or of 
any age, is limited by his, or its, breadth of 
view; it is the interpretation the philosopher’s 
own world, the world as it presents itself to 
him. As his knowledge increases the compre- 
hensiveness and rationality of his scheme will 
be widened; as his acquaintance with the facts 
of his world grows more intimate and critical, 
the character of his interpretation will alter. 
Under the varying demands of practical life 
and the changing forms of civilization and 
social-political ideals, the accent is laid now 
upon one aspect of life, now upon another; 
and the philosopher’s problems, which are 
largely determined by the ethical needs of his 
time, will be likewise shifted from one point to 
another. Now it is the primary substance,— 
the Weltstoff,—from which all things have been 
differentiated; then it is the nature of the vital 
principle and psycho-physical teleology ; again 
of the order of the world and our duty as 
tational beings. For one age it is the question 
of happiness and the way of its attainment; 
for another, the imniortality of the Soul, for a 
third, the problem of knowledge; and for yet 
a fourth, the question of development. 

For an imaginary aboriginal speculator the 
subject-matter of philosophy would include the 
whole furniture of his world, swarming witha 
multitude of crude, unrelated experiences. 
These are marked roughly off into groups by 
massive differences and resemblances; and grad- 
ually, here and there in the vasty deep arise 
centres of more definite knowledge to which 
new eleanents continue to join themselves until 
a sufficient body of truth has accreted together 
to stand alone, having its definitely limited sub- 
ject-matter, its peculiar assumptions, and its 
several laws, subordinate and general,—a spec- 
ial science has been formed, astronomy, math- 
ematics, physics, or chemistry, as the case may 
be. These have one by one through a process 
of gemmation detached themselves from the 
stem of the general problem and taken root 


each in its own soil. 

The progressive separation of these various 
provinces of knowledge from the problem of 
the world as a whole has restricted the domain 
and altered the direction of the philosopher’s 
inquiry. ‘Thus Greek philosophical specula- 
tion included observation concerning phenom- 
ena which now form the subject-matter of half 
a score particular sciences. Mathematics and 
physics early withdrew themselves from under 
the aegis of philosophy. The sciences of poli- 
tics and biology more tardily followed. Psy- 
chology and anthropology have not yet com- 
pletely done so. 

Psychology, this youngest daughter in the 
house of knowledge, has long lain in the 
mother’s bosom. Her point of view was for ages 
inextricably entangled with that of metaphy- 
sics, her problems were not so much those of 
the phenomena, as of the implications, of con- 
sciousness; her methods were logical analysis 
and deduction from metaphysical pre-supposi- 
tions. Only in our own day has Psychology 
herself perceived her domain to bea purely 
natural-history one, and even yet her rank,— 
nay, her very right of admission into the as- 
sembly of the sciences,—is disputed by some of 
her fellow-members. 

The older study was rational, deductive, 
metaphysical; the new, empirical, inductive, 
scientific. The problems of the older psy- 
chology have indeed, to a certain extent, been 
those of modern empirical psychology. Aris- 
totle was a naturalist, and interested in the 
facts of human life. But these facts meant 
something different for him and for us. His 
problem was life, not consciousness; the great 
distinction was between the living and the 
not-living, not between inner and outer, sub- 
ject and object, as we apprehend them. 

That distinction was formally made by 
Descartes, but without the fruitful results in 
his own work which one might be led to 
expect. Descartes came to his psychological 
problem from an unpromusing point of view. 
He was not interested in the facts of conscious- 
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ness as such; he came to seek satisfaction for a 
rational demand. He brought with him a 
simple but productive metaphysical hypothesis, 
from which he deduced,—a fair system, it may 
be, but not psychology; that cannot be deduced, 
brought, like a finished garment in which to 
dress the facts, but must be spun cocoon-like, 
from the facts themselves. 

The reactionary Locke, though he, too, 
came to his problem not as a psychologist pure 
and simple, but as an epistemologist, studied 
the subject much more fruitfully, for, his 
problem being the refutation of those innate 
principles and original truths which Descartes 
had asserted to be possessed by the soul, but 
of which fe could find no trace, his method 
naturally consisted of an appeal to the facts 
of the mental life, as they actually present 
themselves to us in our experience. This, if 
it be adhered to, will bring the study of psy- 


chology very close to our modern conception 
of it. 
The distinction once rigidly drawn between 


the inner and outer order, between physical and 
psychical, one whole class of facts is cut away 
from our enquiry as to the province of psy- 
chology—viz., those which have to do with 


material things and their relations in space 
and time. 


The physical and mathematical sciences 
having been set aside there remains a consid- 
erable group of studies which deal with the 
second order of the facts of experience,—the 
subjective. There, evidently, we are to seek 
psychology. 

But the term ‘‘mind’’ no more indicates a 
single category of facts than the term ‘‘nature’’. 
The Greek encyclopzedists divided their teach- 
ing broadly into two groups, Physics and 
Metaphysics; but to us who have found it 
necessary to apportion the facts of outer nature 
among ascore of different sciences—to us the 
mind presents itself ina guise startlingly like 
that of philosophy, the hydra-headed, from 
which no sooner is one branch of enquiry 


struck off than a new one springs up in its 
place. 


A convenient division of the subject-matter 
which the study of mind presents to us, is, for 
our purpose, that which distinguishes between 
(1) the phenomena of the conscious life; (2) 
its ideals, and (3) its postulates. 

(1.) The phenomena of consciousness; these 
are the facts of mental life, desiring and will- 
ing, feeling pleasure and pain, loving and 
hating, remembering and associating ideas 
together,—yes, and writing theses and reading 
them, and criticism and judgment, and hoping 
and fearing,—and whatever of emotion or of 
thought our world may show to us. These, 
whether we view them in the individual or in 
the race, in normal types or in their abnormal 
variations, as they present themselves in the 
mature mind or are slowly developed in the 
genesis of the individual or the species,—these 
form a group of facts which may be studied as 
the facts of the outer order are studied, which 
may be observed, described, analyzed, classified 
and brought under laws as is the subject-mat- 
ter of biology or physics. 

(2.) This is not the only aspect which the 
study of the mental life presents. A new 
order of events supervenes here for which we 
look in vain amid the facts of outer nature. 
We speak of laws in our study of material 
things; it is, indeed, our great word, the 
author of our sciences; but with our entrance 
into the field of consciousness a completely 
new conception of law dawns upon us. Nat- 
ural law is a purely descriptive term, it means 
simply uniformity; a group of facts or events 
presents such likeness of character or of func- 
tion that they may be summed up in a single 
formula; this is their /aw, It describes what 
is. There is no law that they should act alike; 
on the contrary the law owes its very exist- 
ence to the fact that they dv act alike. In the 
province of consciousness, also, we indeed find 
laws which express the fact that uniformity 7s, 
—descriptive laws; but on the other. hand we 
are met by laws which declare that uniformity 
ought to be,—regulative laws. | Consciousness 
conceives ideals of action and proposes to adjust 
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the conduct of life to these ideal laws. In one 
sense these norms or ideals may be said to enter 
into the range of facts with which the physi- 
cal sciences deal. Under the gardener’s hand 
the plant develops in the line of yet unrealized 
forms of growth or excellence of florescence; 
pigeons, dogs and horses are made to approxi- 
mate more and more to certain ideals of speed, 
beauty, or utility. But these ideals are im- 
posed from without, not chosen by those in 


whom they are to be realized; with the con- 


scious subject they are self-conceived, self-im- 
posed. This presents us with the idea of 
origination and direction; self-consciousness 
appreciates its world and introduces values 
Into it. 

(3.) This leads us to the third aspect of our 
subject, the postulates or inferences of mind. 
These are certain assumptions or presupposi- 
tions, theoretical or practical, upon which 
action 1s based. The existence of realities 
which knowledge reveals to us, free-will, im- 
mortality, the unity and rationality of the uni- 
verse,—these are the problems which present 
themselves in this third group of studies. 
They are the final questions of our world. 

The first division forms the subject-matter 
of psychology, in its wider sense; within the 
second fall the formally allied studies of Logic, 
Ethics, A‘sthetics, Jurisprudence and the like; 
the last gives us Metaphysics. In its 
stricter application we confine the term philos- 
ophy to the final group; in its more popular 
sense it includes those sciences which deal with 
the first and second groups as well. 

Psychology, then, as I apprehend it, deals 
with the phenomena of consciousness. It can- 
not be defined as the sevence of mind, uncondi- 
tionally, since this term may represent for one 
a permanent, substantial source of activity 
manifesting itself in successive states, and for 
another these successive states alone, without 
further presupposition than that of their exist- 
ence. Only in the latter form, as, for example, 
the associationists regard it, can psychology be 
said to be the science of mind, 2. ¢., when mind 


is defined in a strictly descriptive, empirical 
manner. Psychology, as a science, is the sys- 
tematic study of the facts of mental life, of the 
sum of our inner experiences. 

Its point of view is that of all natural 
sciences. It makes such practical assumptions 
as are necessary to the study of its material, 
such as the existence of its subject-matter, the 
possibility of knowing it, and the like. But 
apart from these unavoidable presuppositions 
it comes to the study empty-handed. Its 
primary attitude is purely receptive. It brings 
no hypothesis, no preconceived theories to 
which the facts shall be expected to conform. 
Theories can only arise for the psychologist 
from observed tendencies and _ uniformities. 
among the facts themselves. Its one concern 
is to know the facts. Moreover its desire is 
to know all the facts and to know them equally. 
It has no interest in one more than another, no 
partiality. It is purely critical, unbiassed; all 
facts are of equal interest and value, simply as 
facts. There is no dignity in the psycholo- 
gical life; the most depraved thought, the most 
revolting action is as worthy of study as the 
most exalted and admirable. It therefore re- 
jects all ethical considerations and standards; it 
puts aside all practical motives. Free-will and 
immortality may be conceptions of the utmost 
practical significance, but the psychologist is 
indifferent to them. What his examination 
reveals to him he must state, and nothing else, 
though the heavens should fall. 

The method of psychology is that which 
every natural science employs,—observation, 
description, analysis, classification, and the 
unification of its subject-matter under general 
laws. Observation may be conducted under 
two different sets of conditions. First, what 
is called s/mple observation, in which the scien- 
tist waits for the appropriate conditions of 
observation to be presented to him. He 
does not interfere with or manipulate his facts 
but simply comments upon them as they pass 
before him. Second, ervferiment, in which 
the observer selects his conditions and com- 
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pels his facts to present themselves in the 
order and with the associates which he desires. 
The former method is slow, wasteful, and in- 
accurate from ‘the complexity of conditions 
under which any individual phenomenon 
usually presents itself; the experimental 
method simplifies its problem by elininating 
a mass of insignificant but embarrassing asso- 
ciates which encumber the phenomenon to be 
studied; it economizes by selecting those con- 
ditions which will illustrate by a single exam- 
ple the laws which it seeks to ascertain; and it 
aims at speed by producing the occurrence of 
the event upon demand. These excellen- 
ces point to their necessary limitations. 

In psychology a new form of observation 
presents itself to us, a form which ts at the 
basis of all study of subjective phenomena and 
to which such study must incessantly and 
finally recur. This is self-observation or intro- 
spection,—the observation by the scientist of 
his own mental states. The existence of other 
consciousnesses is, in the final analysis, an as- 
sumption, but to seek to do away with it is an 
absurdity; the psychology which professes to 
do so deceives itself, for it strikes at that 
which alone makes its own existence possible. 

Evidently introspection may be pursued 
under either of the two sets of conditions in 
which we have found external observation to 
work. It may be followed under natural or 
under artificial conditions. We have thus 
four methods in psychology. 

Psychology studies types, not individuals, 
unmifermities of action, or rather it seeks such 
uniformities through the study of individuals. 
Its object, therefore, is to extend the scope of 
its observation as widely as possible. For this 
purpose it studies every sov¢ of fact which may 
throw light upon the constitution and laws 
of mind. It observes abnormal as well as nor- 
mal states of consciousness, those which obtain 
in sleep and hypnotism, or are induced by 
disease, drugs, or injuries; it studies the facts 
of insanity and idiocy; it watches the develop- 
ment of the child; it compares the actions of 


the lower animals with those of man, with a 
view to ascertain their resemblances and differ- 
ences; it goes beyond the individual and studies 
groups of men and of beasts, 1t gathers statis- 
tics; it includes the product of action as well as 
the action itself, and seeks the laws of mind in 
the history of civilization, in art, literature, 
politics, sciences, religions. | 

Philosophy and psychology have been so 
organically united in the past, their divorce is 
so recent, their traditional association so 
strong, that popular thought still unites the 
two and university curricula still combine them 
under one group of studies. Psychology is 
still recognized as somehow belonging,—in 
spite of her profession of faith,—to philosophy 
rather than to the other natural sciences. 
There is a very real and intimate reason why 
this should be so. 

The historical connection which has existed 
between the two is of the closest. Nowhere 
can one touch a psychological question with- 
out coming into contact with a philosophical 
problem also. Every term which the science 
employs leads back in direct association to 
metaphysical conceptions, extia rationis, po- 
lemical discussions, and all the philosophical 
impedimenta which have accompanied its 
adventurous travels. The hand is not the 
brain and may be studied independently, yet 
every touch upon the finger-tips thrills 
instantly through the nerves and sets up a 
wave of central activity. We are in the habit 
in these present days of emphasizing the 1n- 
portance of heredity; we recognize the essen- 
tial continuity of development in every indi- 
vidual thing, whether it be physical object, 
form of life, or philosophical concept; and we 
stand amazed at the folly of those who imagine 
that their liustorical connections may _ be 
severed and their intellectual parentage dis- 
owned. Psychology, like all human products, 
has its roots in the past and cannot be appre- 
ciated, or in any intelligent way studied, apart 
from an acquaintance with those philosophical 
problems and methods from which it has his- 
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torically developed. 

Neither on the other hand can philosophy 
withdraw itself from its relations to psychol- 
ogy. For in the first place, as we have said, 
psychology has historically been an integral 
part of philosophy. From this integrated or 
accreted mass of problems we may no more 
excise one member than another, and a study 
of philosophy implies an acquaintance with 
historical psychology just as it does a know- 
ledge of the political scheme of Anistotle or 
the mathematical theories of the Pythagorean 
school. 

But aside from this formal connection of the 
two, the more thoroughly I am a psychological 
student,—the more adequately I know the 
facts, relations, and laws of consciousness,— 
the fuller and richer will be my appreciation 
of philosophy. The study of the history of 
human thought is a study of psychology, both 
individual and social. Behind every system 
of speculation stands a great personality,—or a 
group of such personalities. Psychological 
study helps me to appreciate the lives and atti- 
tude of these men. 

But further, there is a more essential con- 
nection between the provinces of psychology 
and philosophy and this in two directions,—(a ) 
Psychology deals in an especial manner with 
problems which concern the philosophical 
student, and (4) its work leads down every- 
where to problems which form the funda- 
mental questions of philosophy. 

Psychology is a natural science but it stands 
in peculiar relations to the subject-matter of 
philosophy which distinguish it from all other 
sciences of the fact. In it I draw near the 
central questions which most nearly interest 
myself. The surgeon performing an operation 
upon his own child is a very different human 
being from that which he is when dissecting 
the tissues of a frog in his laboratory. And as 
philosophical student my interest in psychol- 
ogy is very different from that which I find in 
physics or geology ; for here I am probing my 
own nature, I aim critically scanning the 


things which are peculiarly my own. The 
tissues of my very self are under the scalpel, 
and thrill as I touch the quick. 

That is, psychology is concerned not merely 
with the facts which enter into my experience, 
which I must observe, arrange, and include in 
the interpretation of my world; it aims at an 
analysis of the states of consciousness in which 
this world is revealed to me, and of the pro- 
cesses by which I construe it in terms of 
knowledge; it deals with fvocesses, and with 
me as their conscious subject; and therefore 
touches closely upon the question of the 
nature of this world of my experience and my 
relation to it, the process by which I arrive at 
knowledge of it, and the presuppositions 
which such relations and knowledge involve. 

Thus it is not simply this original and pecu- 
liar tang of interest which each of us finds in 
his own nature, which forms the interest of 
my psychological studies. There is also an 
attitude of expectation; these studies have a 
bearing upon my philosophical problems them- 
selves. What may this bearing be? How in- 
fluence my attitude? It may confirm my 
presupposition; it imay work a revolution. 

Psychology, however, yields only mafertal 
for metaphysical speculation; it does not solve 
its problems. Its contribution differs from 
those of other sciences only in virtue of the 
peculiar relation of its subject-matter to the 
rationalizing self. Psychology, for example, 
reveals a unity in mind, but this is only a 
phenomenal unity, a felt unity which is 
affirmed and appropriated by the person, not 
an absolute unity transcending phenomena. 
From the nature of the soul the Spiritualists, 
in their circular methods of deduction from 
metaphysical hypotheses what was postulated 
in the assumption, have drawn various con- 
clusions, ¢. ¢., its simplicity, its activity, its 
permanence. This is metaphysics, not psy- 
chology; concerning the origin of mind, its 
independence, its efficiency, its endurance, its 
fate, psychology imakes no deliverance. 

But it limits metaphysical hypotheses; it 
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points the direction in which speculation must 
go; it makes certain explanations and assump- 
tions impossible by its analysis of the facts and 
relations of mental phenomena. For above all 
my philosophy is to be a philosophy of life, an 
interpretation of facts. My theorizing, there- 
fore, is fenced by the results of all the ancil- 
lary sciences, they must not be in the air; as 
metaphysician I masf make my speculations 
square with the facts. Compare with this 
function of psychology the office of the recent 
Realistic school in fiction. We are now be- 
holding its replacement by a romantic move- 
ment, but this new romance of life will be of 
avery different complexion from that of the 
sixties which preceded the crusade that Zola 
and his disciples carried on. The novelist 
may no longer go to his private imagination 
for the furniture of his story. He must be an 
observer, an empirical, scientist acquainted 
with the wealth and variety of human passion 
and motive. His plot, his development of 
character, his incident, must be concrete, real, 
congruous. He profits,—and is compelled to 
profit,—by all the minute study of character 
and social condition which the Realist under- 
took, and his whole work will be richer, truer 
and better for it. The coming Romance will 
be a very different thing from the fictitious, 
unreal romancing of the middle century. 

So with the philosopher; he may no longer 
sit in the dark corners of the world and spin 
theories out of his own brain. Philosophy must 
henceforth be a thing of the daylight and of 
social human life; experience must be reckoned 
with, and speculation beyond its province be 
based upon and continuous with the laws 
which prevail within its sphere. 

My interest in philosophy is, after all, this 
very one of practical human experience. I go 
to philosophy only to bring back treasures that 
will enrich and instruments which will enable 
me to conquer this world of my experience. 
Philosophical studies have therefore a_practi- 
cal as well as a theoretical aspect. 

There 1s an intimate co-relation between all 


departments of human activity; science and 
philosophy, speculation and practice, mutually 
assist each other, by affording both the impulse 
to,and the conditions of, each other’s develop- 
ment. Recall the centuries of investigation of 
physical phenomena, the gradual accretion and 
systematization of knowledge which preceded 
Spencer’s work, and which alone made that 
work possible. Recall also the criticism and 
re-criticism of the mind and its processes, the 
sifting of explanations and_ shattering of 
assumptions which preceded and conditioned 
the Kantian reconstruction. 

Psychology, as an experimental science, 
owes its birth to the disputes of physicians 
and the dilemmas of astronomical observers. 
And psychology in its turn irradiates and 
enters into the reconstruction of many sciences 
of life. 

Processes of reasoning, the actions of man 
as a social being, his emotional attitudes and 
his wsthetic judgments,—these are all states of 
consciousness, and therefore subject-matter 
for psychology. But psychology is concerned 
only with the fact of their existence. It does 
not refer them to a standard, does not value 
them, or seek their re-arrangement. It 1s 
ealm, critcal, impartial; its interest is equally 
distributed over the field of consciousness. 

It cannot, therefore, introduce ethical or 
esthetical conceptions into its methods. The 
botanist studies plants, the gardener takes his 
results and applies them in the practice of his 


art. So it is with ethics, wsthetics, and the 
rest. Psychology furnishes only material for 


the moral sciences,—it Avozu's nothing of them, 
as mathematics knows nothing of physics. 
But as physics is grounded in and makes use 
of mathematics, so are these sciences indebted 
to Psychology. Ethics,—and in the broadest 
sense human education,—is rooted in human 
nature, not only as regulating it but also as 
deriving the form of its laws from the empuiri- 
cally determined constitution of that nature. 
In Wlustration I need only point to the change 
In our views of human action, of responsibility, 
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—legal, social, moral,—in general, of our judg- 
ment of human conduct which has resulted 
from the study of the genesis of character, of 
the influence of environment, of heredity, and 
of pathological degeneration. 

Psychology, therefore, both leads down into 
the problems of pure philosophy, on the one 
hand, and by its analysis and criticism of the 
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facts of consciousness, limits and directs the 
tendency of metaphysical speculation; and, on 
the other, offers its results as material and as 
criterion for the construction and development 
of philosophy in its application to the order of 
human life. 

ROBERT MACDOUGALL. 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN AMERICA. 


(An Address Delivered at the University Commencement, June 23, 1897.) 


Five years ago our trustees formally estab- 
lished a department of graduate instruction 
here at Western Reserve. This is the first 
commencement in which it has had part as an 
integral factor of the university. This com- 
mencenent of 1897 is also a notable one in the 
history of graduate work in the country at 
large. Fifty years ago formal graduate 
courses were opened at Yale, twenty-five years 
ago graduate degrees were first offered at Har- 
vard, twenty-one years ago, this advanced 
work began at Johns Hopkins, ten years ago 
Clark University was founded. Except in the 
extreme East, graduate study is something 
new in our higher education, and because it is 
new, and despite its great importance, it is, of 
all phases of American university life and 
work, the least known to the general public. 
It may be fitting, therefore, to ask your atten- 
tion to-day to this study, and to speak, though 
it must be briefly, of its history, of its distinc- 
tive character and methods, of the influence it 
has had and will exert upon our educational 
system. 

Any complete account of the growth of 
graduate study in American colleges, however 
interesting historically, would carry us quite 
too far for the purposes of this hour; so this 
sketch is confined to a few facts and figures in 
the case of two or three of our foremost insti- 
tutions. First and in general we may note 
that the inspiration of the movement came 
from Germany, not from England or France. 
Our graduate schools are much like German 
universities, very unlike French and Kuglish 
institutions. The conservative English uni- 
versity is still the mediaeval collection of 
colleges, each doing the same kind of work, 
and striving for that wider aud deeper general 


culture which marks the gentleman, attempt- 
ing neither research work nor the training of 
the specialist. France has no universities in 
the strict sense; her facu//es are state organ- 
izations for technical purposes. The German 
ulliversity, with its four traditional faculties, 
of Philosophy, Law, Medicine and Theology, 
differs from each and is the mean between the 
two in that it is at once the workshop and the 
training school for scientific investigation. 
Our own system is rapidly approaching this 
last type. 

By precept, as well as by example, has 
Germany influenced American scholarship. 
The elder Agassiz, and Follen, and Beck, and 
Lieber and others after them did not work in 
vain among us. For many years, too, and in 
ever larger numbers, our students have been 
going to Germany for advanced study, and 
coming back eager to set up the high ideals 
and practice the scholarly methods they have 
learned. Their number is one-hundred and 
fifty times as large as sixty years ago. The 
history of this influence is particularly interest- 
ing for its far-reaching consequences, and 
because it includes many, if not most, of our 
greatest teachers. Prof. Bourne of Yale has 
collected interesting facts of this migration. 
He finds that the first American to take the 
German doctorate was Edward Everett, who 
received the degree in Gottingen in 1817. 
He was soon followed there by Joseph 
Cogswell, George Bancroft, Robert Patton, 
George Ticknor and Henry W. Longfellow. 
After some twenty-five years follows the 
second generation of no less distinguished mien, 
—amonug them Gould, the astronomer, Gilder- 
sleeve and Goodwin, the eminent Greek 
scholars of Johns Hopkins and Harvard, Child 
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the great English professor at Harvard, Whit- 
ney, the profoundest scholar Yale ever had. 
A third generation beginning about 1870 con- 
tinues unbroken to the present and includes a 
host of prominent younger men. Among our 
strongest, most productive scholars, both old 
and young, there’ are few who have not felt 
the quickening influence of this German train- 
ing. It is to this training and the efforts 
of those who enjoyed it that we owe our 
system of graduate study. Professor Goodwin 
admits as much when he says of Harvard: 
‘Its chief reforms in teaching and in organi- 
zation have been inspired by Berlin and Got- 
tingen rather than by Oxford and Cambridge.’’ 

It is impossible to say when and how the 
first graduate work in America was done. 
Advanced study of a certain crude sort no 
doubt first began at Harvard; graduate de- 
grees were first conferred by Yale; the first 
institution to subordinate undergraduate in- 
terests was Johns Hopkins, the first to admit 
only graduates was Clark. Harvard reports 
refer to ‘‘the residence of graduates at the 
university for purposes of advanced study’’ as 
a very old ‘‘practice, traces of which are to be 
found in the ancient records of the Faculty.’’ 
We do not know when the custom began or 
what the work was like. The first real 
attempt to, provide for such study was made 
In 1847 in connection with the work of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, which included 
advanced courses in philology and literature 
as well as in natural and practical sciences. 
But the plan was a failure. The so-called 
‘‘University Lectures,’’ too, given before and 
again soon after 1863, ‘‘for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the professional schools, graduates of 
this and other colleges, and for teachers in 
public schools,’’ accomplished but little. Not 
until the first year of President Eliot’s admin- 
istration was this work reduced to system. In 
and after 1872 the new Master’s degree was of- 
fered only upon examination, and the Doctor’s 
degrees, in philosophy and science, were first 
offered in the same year. In the twenty-five 


years that have passed, the department has 
steadily grown from 28 students to 299, with 
a total enrollment of 2860. Harvard has con- 
ferred 708 of the new Master’s degrees, and 
made 140 Doctors of Philosophy and 21 
Doctors of Science. In spite of exacting re- 
quirements she now confers about Ioo Master’s 
and 20 Doctor’s degrees a year. Of nearly 300 
graduate students, 188 had come from 94 other 
institutions for their higher study. The en- 
rollment of the last five years is almost as large 
as that of the other twenty; of the degrees 
conferred cousiderably over half have been 
given since 1892. This is good reason for the 
wide spread of Harvard influence, strong 
proof of the rapid growth and present im- 
portance of her graduate school. 

The beginnings of graduate study at Yale 
were much the same as at Harvard, though 
the work was definitely organized sooner. 
Work of high order was done in Greek under 
Woolsey, in chemistry under the Sillimans, 
in Sanscrit and Arabic under Salisbury as 
early as 1841; in 1842, to quote the records, 
Prof. Thacher ‘‘advocated the establishment 
of a system of advanced instruction for grad- 
uates beyond the course in college’. In 1847 
the plan was again urged and in that year in- 
struction was formally begun in the depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Arts. Here, as at 
Harvard, there was close connection with © 
science; the Shefheld School prepared the way 
for the graduate department. The Doctor’s 
degree was first offered in 1860, first given in 
1861, twelve years earlier than at Harvard. 
In thirty-five years since then Yale has con- 
fered 231 Ph. Ds.; 1n the twenty years since 
1876 she has granted 115 of the new Master’s 
degrees on examination. The department has 
grown from 13 students at first to 227, from 
64 colleges and universities at present; it has 
been open to women since 189gI. 

At Johns Hopkins the beginning was radi- 
cally different; the University idea, as distinct 
from the college, was emphasized from the 
first; Johns Hopkins was founded chiefly for 
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those already trained by college discipline, 
work began twenty-one years ago with 54 
graduates in residence; that number has 
steadily rien to 406 at present and 2086 in all. 
Since 1878, 394 Doctor's degrees have been 
given. A very large per cent. of these men 
have become teachers in smaller colleges. 
President Gilman’s last report mentions 64 
institutions that have emploved three or more 
Johns Hopkins graduates. 

It is of local interest to note that our 
own Western Reserve College early offered 
instruction to graduates. The catalogue 
of 1846 outlines a systematic course in lan- 
guages, philosophy, mathematics and sciences. 
There is record of one ‘‘resident graduate’’ 
in 1838; in 1847 there were eleven, in 1848 
six; later, in trying times, the work stopped. 
To Dr. Bushnell, the honored secretary of our 
Board of Trustees, belongs the high distinction 
of having been one of this first class of 
graduate students, just fifty years ago. Con- 
sidering the undeveloped state of the country, 
this early effort is significant as showing 
the high standards the old college sought to 
set and maintain. 

Turning from this sketch of the begin- 
nings we may speak of the peculiar character 
and methods of this study. How does 
it differ from college work? Many seem 
to think the difference is not great; surely not 
radical; a difference of degree, not of kind, in 
a word, that the graduate merely continues his 
college work longer. There is no greater mis- 
take. True it may not be easy to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between senior work 
and early graduate study, true the independent 
methods of the graduate may be in vogue in 
many college classes, yet in their essential 
character the two differ as widely as the stu- 
dents who undertake them and the purposes 
they serve. Perhaps the essential difference 
may be summed up in this: the graduate 
student is older, he is more mature, he 1s all 
that this greater age and maturity imply. The 
graduate school does not deal with untrained 


mind and unformed character. It assumes 
those disciplined powers and settled intellectual 
habits, that general culture and savorr zfzre, the 
college seeks to give. Its different purpose is 
to train not the cultured citizen, but the schol- 
arly specialist, not the learned teacher who 
expounds other men’s work, but the productive 
thinker who advances knowledge by his own. 
This widely different purpose demands as 
widely different methods. Even uuder the 
elective system, which allows the choice but 
does not limit the number of his studies, the 
undergraduate must divide his time among 
many subjects and may go into each only so 
deep as is just to others no less valuable. 
Not so the graduate. With the culture of the 
college course behind him, with the career of 
the specialist before him, he choses his study, 
the study he feels drawn to, the work for 
which he feels peculiar fitness, to which he 
means to give his strength, not for a term ora 
year, but for life. To this so-called major sub- 
ject, one or two allied minor subjects are added, 
partly to avoid narrowness, perhaps largely for 
their bearing onthe major. The student's task 
is to make himself, as far as is reasonable, at 
home in this field, and in so doing to become an 
independent thinker, able to go on alone, and to 
guide himself and others aright. Notin the 
lesson-getting manner of the undergraduate, 
but in the freest possible way, without speci- 
fied limit of time, with all the material equip- 
ment of the university at his command, under 
close and constant direction and leadership of 
able instructors, he works on until he has 
shown special ability in his field, until search- 
ing examination has shown his mastery of it, 
until an original thesis has shown him capable 
of independent work in it,—then, and not until 
then, may he expect his Doctor’s degree. The 
first year of such work, broader in character 
and less rigid in requirement, but still work of 
high order, 1s rewarded by the Master’s degree. 
In the best institutions the old master of arts 
zu course, we might say of course, after three 
years and on payment of $10 is happily a thing 
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of the past. The time is happily past, when 
it was easy to get any high place as a teacher, 
without having enjoyed these highest oppor- 
tunities as a learner. 


How does the system work in practice > 


What part will it play in our education? Of 
course, it fails to reach its own highest ideals, 
no great human effort has ever done that, and 
yet it works good, great good, to every one 
it reaches:—first and most directly to the grad- 
uate student himself, for it gives him those 
higher opportunities without which there is no 
true scholarship, ‘‘that largest measure of 1n- 
tellectual life’’, which President Dwight calls 
“‘the greatest gift the university can bestow;’’ 
again to the undergraduate, in the high ideals 
it holds up to him; no less to instructors, in 
the inspiration it brings into their work. It is 
President Gilman’s judgment that ‘‘the pres- 
ence of graduate students is of vital importance 
for keeping up the tone of the whole institu- 
tion to a high level and for making it what it 
is the true function and duty of a university 
to be.’’ President Taylor feels that ‘‘nothing 
so lifts the ideals of college education as 
the presence of a few students who have 
passed the imaginary line of the A. B. 
degree.’’ Another perhaps even greater 
result is that the graduate school carries 
the university’s name and usefulness abroad, 
as no other agency can do. In the crowded 
class-rooms of undergraduate courses even 
the great teacher is a thing apart, in the 
close contact of graduate work, he becomes a 
living, quickening, personal power, whose 1n- 
fluence spreads, in ever widening circles, to 
every conununity into which his students may 
$0. Five of our greatest universities now 
have 1500 graduate students, twenty others 
have as many more. As these trained men and 
women go out year by year, perhaps half of 


them, probably more, take places as teachers. 
It is comforting to think of the good they 
will do. It is comforting to think that so 
many future teachers will be so worthy, 
that they will keep this year’s college seniors 
out of next year’s college faculties, that 
as college professors they will be content 
to fill one chair, not merely sit in several. 
And as the universities improve, so the colleges, 
and as the colleges, so the schools; for in edu- 
cation the order of improvement is from above 
downward, not from below upward. It is then, 
indirectly, the mission of the graduate school 
not only to uplift and strengthen indvidual in- 
stitutions, but to draw them all, the school and 
the college, the college and the university ,closer 
together, as interdependent parts of a great 
highly organized system, each with its place 
and its duty, each fitting into and bearing 
upon the other. 


The graduate school will attain its high mis- 
sion of giving the “‘largest intellectual life’’, 
not only by ‘‘enlarging the scope and the re- 
sources of American scholarship’’, not only by 
making it wider and deeper and higher, but 
above all by making it freer, by fostering that 
spirit of independent thinking. that Lerafretheit 
and Lehrfretheit, that will not blindly believe 
what it 1s told, nor blindly and complaceutly 
teach what it has heard. It is too early to 
prophesy—yet one of our ripest thinkers be- 
lievesthe graduate school, 1s a ‘‘power just 
beginning to be felt’’ and init sees ‘‘the bright- 
est hope for the future of the American univer- 
sity.’’ And it will realize that splendid future as 
surely as the future will come, if it may but 
rely on the patience and the confiderce, upon 
the generous hand and the generous heart of 
the American people. 


ROBERT WALLER DEERING. 
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THE STUDY OF LAW. 


(An Address Delivered at the University Commencement, June 23, 1897.) 


There is, perhaps, no better way of gaining 
a correct conception of what our department of 
law is doing for its students than to determine, 
if possible, what it ought to do for them, and 
to give a brief outline of what other schools 
have done for their students. 

It will be generally conceded, we believe, 
that the Law School should aim to make its 
students good lawyers in the best sense of the 
term. What then, are the qualifications of a 
good lawyer? We take it they are: 

ist. A thorough knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental principles of positive 
law. 

2dly. The power to apply these principles 
almost instinctively to any of the infinite 
number of combinations of facts or circum- 
stances arising 1n the daily experience of the 
cominunity. 

3dly. The power to discriminate between 
right and wrong in the many delicate and 
dificult questions of duty which are contin- 
ually arising, and a character of such sterling 
integrity and honor as will enable him uncon- 
sciously to resist what to weaker characters 
would be irresistible temptations. 


It should therefore be the aim of the Law 
School to send forth its graduates thoroughly 
equipped with all these qualifications. 


The qualifications as to knowledge of legal 
principles and the power to apply them can be 
developed to a comparatively high degree in 
men of ordinary ability who are anxious to do 
their best work. The best methods, however, 
of acquiring these results could not be devised 
at the very outset, and the teaching of law has 
had much the same history as the teaching of 


the natural sciences, the method first adopted 
bemg the Lecture system. 


There can be no doubt of the great benefit 
which the lecture system brought to the 
teacher, but what was the effect upon the 
student?) Experience has proved conclusively 
that the great tendency under such instruction 
is for students to confine their energies to the 
taking and memorizing notes of lectures, 
however much they may be urged to study 
the subject in text books and cases. In 
some schools where this method is still in 
vogue it is not an uncommon thing to find 
teachers delivering exactly the same lectures 
this year that they delivered ten or twenty 
years ago; and it is in some schools possible 
for students to buy printed copies of the 
lecture notes which may be read a few days 
before examination by the one who has habit- 
ually absented himself from lectures, and, if 
he have a good memory, he may pass a bril- 
liant examination. But the man who has done 
but six or eight weeks of hard work during 
his entire law school course can hardly be said 
to have acquired a thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of the principles of law. The 
rules that he memorized in so short a space of 
time will doubtless be forgotten in an almost 
equally short time and none of the qualities 
which go to the making up of a well trained 
lawyer have been acquired. His legal training 
must begin after instead of before his admis- 
sion to the bar. 


Realizing the inadequacy of this system, the 
late Professor Dwight, when called to the head 
of the Columbia Law School, in 1858, devised 
and introduced the so-called Text Book 
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system. The great advantage of this system 
was that it required students to come to class 
prepared torecite on a certain number of pages 
of some selected Text Book, the teacher giving 
such explanations as he deemed necessary. 
The success of this system at Columbia soon 
led other schools to set aside the old method 
and adopt the new, which is still used in a 
large majority of the law schools. But when 
Professor Langdell was called to the Harvard 
Law School in 1871 he expressed the opinion 
that both the old methods were entirely inade- 
quate for the training of lawyers. Agassiz 
had only a few years before introduced his 
method of teaching biology and other natural 
sciences by sending his students to nature 
rather than to text books. So, too, Professor 
Langdell contended that students should be 
trained at the very outset of their legal careers 
to seek out the principles of the law from their 
sources rather than from text books. 


The great body of our Common Law is de- 
rived from Statutes, Decisions of Courts and 
the writings of eminent Jurists. Of these 
three sources of our Law, that of Court decis- 
ions is by far the most important. These 
decisions have been rendered in contested 
cases in which both sides have been represent- 
ed by attorneys thoroughly prepared to argue 
the case from all possible standpoints of reason 
and justice. From time to time lawyers have 
endeavored to set forth the various rules of law 
as established by these decisions in treatises 
and text books, and out of this host of text 
writers there have occasionally emerged great 
jurists whose scientific and masterly treatment 
of their subjects has done much to crystalize 
and perfect our law. This class includes such 
names as Bracton, Littleton, Coke, Hale, 
Blackstone, Kent, Story and Greenleaf. These 
nanies have become so thoroughly woven into 
the warp and woof of our law that no man can 
claim to be a well trained lawyer who is not 
thoroughly familiar with most, if not all of 
them. 

Professor Langdell therefore contended that 


the law student, instead of being confined to 
some one text-book, should be trained to seek 
out the law from its sources wherever found, 
whether in statutes, decisions or text-books. 
But as much the greater part of our law is de- 
rived from decisions, much attention must of 
necessity be given to the study of cases con- 
taining these decisions. A careful study of the 
facts, arguments, decision and opinion in such a 
case will reveal to the student not only the prin- 
ciple or rule of law involved, but also the rea- 
sons for such rules and their proper application. 


Professor Langdell therefore devised what 
has unfortunately been called the Case system. 
According to this method, the teacher on tak- 
ing up a given topic for study selects the cases 
which first established the law involved in the 
topic. The student then reads the facts of the 
case, and decides for himself how the case 
should be decided, analyzing his own reasons 
therefor. Having decided for himself, he then 
reads argument of counsel and passes on to the 
decision of the court and its reasons therefor. 
Wherein 1s his decision like or unlike that of 
the court? If the court differs from him is 
he satisfied by the reasoning of the court that 
his own decision was erroneous? Or does he 
think the court wrong? Courts are not infal- 


lible. Even our own United States Su- 
preme Court has reversed its own deci- 
sions in more cases than that of the. 


Income Tax, and has said to-day that 
its decision of yesterday was erroneous. 
Why then may not the student criticize such 
decision? This student comes to class pre- 
pared to attack the decision. Another doubt- 
less comes prepared to defend it, and a battle 
royal ensues at once with the teacher acting 
simply as umpire, and if the one in error is not 
convinced by his adversary, one or two hypo- 
thetical cases by the teacher will usually show 
him his error. In the meantime every mem- 
ber of the class has taken sides, tacitly if not 
orally, and when a decision is reached which 
satisfies every member of the class as well as 
the teacher, these students have learned this 
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rule of law and its proper application to facts 
in a manner which could never be learned from 
text-books and lectures. 

This method has also the great advantage of 
training students to think quickly, to reason 
accurately, and to express their thoughts con- 
cisely and forcibly. The student who 1s meet- 
ing the attacks of three or four fellow students 
and endeavoring to overthrow their position 
while establishing his own, 1s doing work 
which is not altogether unlike much of the 
actual court work of lawyers. But in the 
meantime these students and teachers have 
searched out the leading text-books and some 
of them come prepared to quote the opinions 
of these writers. These statements are then 
open to the class for analysis or criticism, and 
conclusions arrived at as to their truth or 
falsity. In this day of mercenary law book 
writers and law book publishers, not a few 
works are thrown upon the profession which 
contain many gross errors. The only safe 
lawyer is therefore the one who can seek out 
the law for himself and discover such errors. 

Then, too, conditions are changing continu- 
ally and rapidly, and problems of worldwide 
interest and of the utmost importance are con- 
continually confronting our courts and lawyers. 
As for example: while political econonusts of 
the various schools have been praising or con- 
demning the laws of free competition, the 
courts have been called upon to take part in 
this discussion and arrive at conclusions which 
they must apply to the dealings of mankind 
with each other. In 1853 a case was brought 
before the Englsh courts founded upon the 
following facts: an Itnglish theatrical mana- 
ger had entered into a contract with a famous 
German operatic smger for an engagement of 
several months. A rival manager induced her 
to break her contract and enter into one with 
him. The first manager brought an action for 
damages ayvainst the second, Jus sole claiun 
being that lus rival had induced the breaking 
of the contract solely for the purpose of secur- 
ing the services of the singer for his own house. 


In other words it was nothing more than a 
case of competition between rival business men 
leading to a breach of contract. The majority 
of the court were decidedly of the opinion that 
the plaintiff ought to recover damages, but 
their reasoning was extremely unsatisfactory 
to the profession. 

In 1881, ina similar case the court conceded 
that the opera singer case was not decided 
upon satistactory grounds, but they rested 
their decision upon the broad ground that who- 
ever for the mere purpose of benefiting himself 
or injuring another procures the breach of a 
contract, 1s liable to an action for damages, 
and to-day this rule of law seems to be well 
established both in England and America, so 
that whoever for his own benefit, or for the 
purpose of injuring another, persuades the 
employer to break his contract with his em- 
ployee, or the employee to break his contract 
With his employer, 1s liable to an action for 
damages. The law to-day is the same in all 
contracts, whether for labor or otherwise, and 
when aman makes a contract all the rest of 
the world must keep hands off except in case of 
lawful excuse. The courts have theretore 
placed this restriction upon free competition, 
and business rivals can no longer go to the 
point of procuring breaches of contracts simply 
to benefit themselves or prejudice their com- 
petitors. 

But how about the case where there ts no 
coutract but where parties are about to enter 
into one?) As where an engineer is about to 
be employed by one railroad superintendent 
when the superintendent of another road im- 
terferes and through his persuasion the eng!- 
neer is not employed. Can there be any cause 
of action there? One of our Circuit Courts 
has already answered this question affirma- 
tively, and if this ruling shall become the law, 
then the striker or other person who persuades 
aman not to go to work will also be liable to 
an action for damages to the prospective em- 
ployer, and courts will have taken the position 
that not only must a man not be interfered 
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with in contracts already made but in contracts 
about to be made also. <And if the courts 
shall ultimately take this ground, what will 
become of the so-called right of free competi- 
tion? Such is only one of the many problems 
confronting ourcourts. Another illustration is 
that of the modern use of the ‘‘ writ of injunc- 
tion ’’ which we cannot now discuss, but which 
is a problem of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance to humanity. 

If such are the problems which must be en- 
trusted to our future lawyers for solution, and 
upon which depends the future character of 
our civilization, a solution in which any mis- 
take, however seemingly slight, may bring 
disaster and calamity to humanity, are we not 
then justified in maintaining that these future 
lawyers shall not be allowed to enter the pro- 
fession until they have acquired a thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal principles of law, and have acquired the 
power to apply these principles to the many 
complicated combinations of circumstances of 
every day life? These qualifications can be 
acquired at a law school which is properly 
organized and conducted. But how about the 
qualifications of character ? 

While the law school, like all other schools, 
cannot aim directly to develop character in its 
students, much may be done in this matter 
indirectly. I take it that by far the most 
valuable training received by our children in 
our public schools is the character training. 
It is true that none of our public schools have 
any special course of study for character devel- 
opment, but this work is nevertheless done 
and that more thoroughly than any of the pre- 
scribed work. Scholars may forget the rule 
of the square root, the tables of weights and 
measures, the rules for computing bank dis- 
count, the distinctions between nouns and 
pronouns, verbs and adverbs, but the moral 
principles unconsciously learned from high 
minded men and women they will never for- 
get. The same thing is true of our colleges 
and professional schools. Unconsciously the 


student learns his lessons in character building 
from his teachers, and the officials who have 
in charge the selection and appointment of 
teachers should take into consideration first 
and above all else the character of the teacher 
about to be chosen. 

By placing upon its Faculty only men of 
high character the law school can exercise an 
influence for good on its students which can- 
not be overestimated. Especially is this true 
where cases are studied. In these cases we 
are continually studying the conduct of men 
toward each other. The word of approval or 
disapproval of such conduct made by the 
teacher from time to time is a continuous 
ethical training. Then too, in the discussion 
of cases the question of moral right or wrong 
is repeatedly used as the touchstone in determ- 
ining whether a decision is right or wrong, 
and many of the opinions of eminent English 
and American judges are brim full of the 
soundest ethical doctrines. Surely the student 
who has spent three of the most impressiona- 
ble years of his life midst such influences 
should have attained more than ordinary 
strength of character, and should have 
acquired the power to distinguish right and 
wrong in the many delicate and difficult ques- 
tions of duty arising in his professional life. 
It has been said that the lawyer should be the 
keeper of his client’s conscience. We believe 
that men of the character just described can be 
safely intrusted with this duty. 

But the duty of the lawyer to the com- 
munity at large is of infinitely more conse- 
quence than his duty to his client. During 
the past, in times of great public trial and 
confusion, the people have invariably turned to 
the legal profession as their deliverer. In the 
dark days immediately following our Revolu- 
tionary war, when everybody felt the absolute 
need of Union of the Colonies, but when 
jealousy of rights and suspicion of each other 
seemed to make such a Union an impossibility, 
such lawyers as Hamilton, Jay and Madison 
came to their country’s aid and in spite of 
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what seemed an overwhelming opposition gave 
us our National Constitution. It is impossible 
to measure the debt which we owe to that 
great and magnificent lawyer, Marshall, whose 
decisions did so much to give stability to our 
government. 

In every great movement since the founding 
of our government lawyers have always been 
the leaders. Their training is such as to make 
them leaders. They are compelled every day 
of their lives to look at questions from all 
sides and carefully weigh and analyze objec- 
tions and advantages. The legal profession 
has, therefore, very naturally furnished four- 
fifths of our Presidents; three-fourths of our 
Vice Presidents; nine-tenths of our cabinet 
officers; two-thirds of our senators ; one-half 
of our Governors, and one-half of our Con- 
gressmen. Are we not, therefore, justified in 
saying that all of our great public problems 
have heretofore been solved by lawyers? There 
are still many problems of the utmost import- 
ance to our country and to humanity which 
must be met and solved during the coming 
years. We believe that America should occupy 
a toremost position in the solution of these 
problems, and American lawyers will be relied 
upon in the future as they have been in the 
past. Is it possible, therefore, to lay too 
great stress upon the importance of requir- 
ing of our future lawyers the highest and best 
training possible before entering the profes- 
sion ? 

Five years ago when our law school was or- 
ganized, our Board of Trustees decided that this 
new departinent should be a worthy member of 
the University and the aim should be to train 
good lawyers rather than many lawvers. With 
this in mind, a three-years’ course was decided 
upon. At that time there were hardly more 
than five law schools in the country requiring 


three vears’ work for the degree of LL.B. Many 
were the criticisms offered by members of the 
profession, and even the friends of the school 
held their breath when this was announced. 
Many were there who prophesied that the 
school must either come to a two-year basis 
or close its doors. But the Trustees and Fac- 
ulty never even considered such a proposition, 
and to-day, after an effort extending over only 
five years, we have a graduating class of four- 
teen men, and during the past year we have had 
evrolled in our school seventy-two men, nearly 
all of whom were determined to spend the en- 
tire three years at the school. The method of 
teaching used is, for the greater part, the so- 
called case system, which is now used at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, Pennsvlvania, North- 
western, California, Leland Stanford, and 
several other leading western schools. 

Lawyers who did not fully understand this 
system did not hesitate to give this as an addi- 
tional reason for the inevitable failure of the 
school. But five years’ experience has shown 
that, instead of being a source of weakness, it 
is a source of great strength. A very large 
portion of whatever success has attended the 
institution 1s due to our student body, and our 
students are without exception firm believers 
in tlus method of training lawyers. 

But we care not to lay too much stress upon 
methods. Our first and greatest aim is to send 
into the legal profession men who are in every 
way qualified for the great responsibilities and 
duties of their calling ; men who are so trained 
as to become in due time not only leaders of 
the bar but leaders of public opinion also ; men 
of whom it may be truthfully said that the 
world is the better for their being in it. 


EVAN H. Hopkins. 
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CERTAIN CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


The higher education in the United States, 
like the government of the United States, is 
‘beset by two opposing movements, the one 
tending toward centralization and the other 
toward the division of forces. We are seeing 
the rapid and magnificent growth of a few 
colleges and universities. The increase in the 
number of teachers and students, in equipment 
and in endowment, in the last ten years is very 
great. We are also seeing the founding of 
many and small institutions. 

In the present century we have seen the 
graduating class of Harvard College increase 
ten-fold, and more. The class graduating the 
first year in the nineteenth century numbered 
thirty-four, but the present classes of the col- 
lege itself are more than ten times this number 
and in the whole university those receiving 
degrees of a Commencement approach twenty 
times this number. At Yale a similar increase 
is manifest, although not so great. In the 
year 1838-39 Harvard College, had 216 stu- 
dents; Yale, 411; Princeton, 237; and the 
University of Pennsylvania, 105. To-day the 
graduating classes of several of these institu- 
tions far exceed the entire enrollment of sixty 
years ago. In fact, the entire number of stu- 
dents in the twenty-five principal colleges of 
sixty years ago was smaller than is found in 
the largest university to-day. An increase in 
endowment, correspondingly great, has oc- 
curred. In this period several colleges have 
lessened their attendance. Dartmouth sixty 
years ago had more than three hundred stu- 
dents; Middlebury, one hundred and thirty- 
three. There have been recent years when 
these colleges have had a smaller number. 
But in general the old and strong colleges have 


vastly increased. This mighty growth of a 
few colleges attracts public notice. The great 
individual college becomes conspicuous. The 
idea has come to prevail therefore that Ameri- 
can college education has become centralized, 
like the American government. Conspicuous 
however, as these examples are, decentraliza- 
tion of our educational forces is yet more 
characteristic. 

For the present condition of the colleges in 
this country may be interpreted by five epi- 
thets. They are many, small, poor, sectarian, 
and rural. I know very well that these epi- 
thets are not to be received as entirely com- 
prehensive, but yet they do represent certain 
very significant conditions of our higher edu- 
cation. 

There are in the United States 695 institu- 
tions which confer collegiate degrees. Of these 
481 are co-educational or colleges for men 
only; 163 are colleges for women only, and 
51 are schools of technology. As soon as one 
thinks of the 22 universities of Germany and 
of the 145 more gymnasia; or as soon as one 
thinks of the 17 colleges of Cambridge and the 
21 colleges of Oxford, one 1s impressed with 
the vast number of collegiate institutions 
which these parts of the new world possess. 
These institutions are found in every one of 
the States. It is possibly significant that the 
older States have the fewer colleges and the 
newer the many colleges. Massachusetts, for 
instance, has 9, and Missouri has 29; Maine 
has 3, and Kansas has 16; Connecticut has 3, 
and Nebraska has ro. This induction that the 
newer the State the larger its number of col- 
leges, and the older the State the smaller, is 
not a common truth, for New York has 22, 
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Pennsylvania 29, and Iowa has the same num- 
ber as New York. Indiana has only 1g, and 
Illinois has only as many as Pennsylvania. 
Yet, at the least, it may be said that the newer 
States do contain more colleges than the older. 
In the entire country there is one institution 
for each group of one hundred thousand per- 
sons, but in the North Atlantic Division, 
which States are of course older, there is only 
one institution for every quarter of a million 
persons; whereas in the North Central Divis- 
ion there is one institution for less than one 
hundred thousand persons, and in the West- 
ern Division, which of course includes the 
newer States, there is one institution for less 
than every group of seventy thousand persons. 
- Westward the star of the higher education 
does take its way, and it grows bigger, 
apparently, the farther it goes west. 

This fact is of great significance. It is sig- 
nificant of the mighty grasp which the higher 
education has taken upon the mind and heart 
of the American people. It is also significant 
as containing the promise of the permanence 
of the best elements of our civilization. Even 
if in the case of making certain foundations 
the finest motives have not prevailed, and even 
if poverty and insufficiency of various sorts 
have been alarming, yet the simple fact of the 
establishment of these colleges in the first days 
of our new commonwealths, is full of precious 
hope of the American people some time gain- 
ing the highest attainments, and of living the 
highest life. 

These colleges, which are so many in their 
number, are yet small in their enrollment. Of 
the 695 institutions that confer collegiate de- 
grees, 417 have each less than roo students in 
their collegiate departments. The total num- 
ber of students enrolled in all these colleges 
is slightly over 60,o00. If, therefore, an equal 
division were made, each of these institutions 
would have a few less than roo students. Of 
course the division is not equal. About two 
thirds of the colleges do actually have a smaller 
number than roo students, and the number of 


colleges that have more than 300 students in 
their collegiate departments hardly exceeds the 
number of our States. In the North Atlantic 
Division of our States the number of students 
in each institution is about 250; 1n the South 
Atlantic Division the number is about go, in 
the South Central Division the number 1s_be- 
tween go and 100, in the North Central Di- 
vision it is slightly over 100, and in the West- 
ern Division it is somewhat under roo. It 1s, 
therefore, evident that the normal American 
college is small. Its students are few. 

The American college is also poor. These 
institutions possess in productive funds one 
hundred millions of dollars, and also the value 
of grounds and buildings exceeds by a few mil- 
lions the same sum. Of these sums almost 
one half belongs to the colleges of the North 
Atlantic Division, sixty millions belong to the 
States of the North Central Division—which 
leaves a pretty small sum to be divided among 
the South Atlantic, South Central, and West- 
ern States. Of these sums of somewhat over 
two hundred millions, Massachusetts has one 
tenth; New York, one sixth; and Pennsylvania, 
one fifteenth. Olio has about one sixteenth, 
Indiana has about half as much as Ohio, and 
Illinois has an amount equal to that held by 
Ohio. Of these 695 institutions, 576 have 
each less than $200,000 1n productive funds. 
The colleges of the North Atlantic States 
possess fifty-five per cent. of all the productive 
funds invested in college education, and the 
value of their grounds and buildings is thirty- 
eight per cent. of the entire value of similar 
property in the whole country,—which clearly 
indicates that outside of these States the Am- 
erican college 1s poor. 

This poverty of the American college is ex- 
ceedingly significant, for poverty represents a 
lack of capacity for giving an adequate educa- 
tion. There wasa time when a college could 
be poor and still give an education adequate to 
its time and conditions. In the middle of the 
century, when the Universalist churches were 
about to establish Tuft’s College, it was in- 
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sisted that the foundation should not be made 
before one hundred thousand dollars were 
raised. To-day a college in one of the older 
communities would not be justified in opening 
its doors to students if it had less than one 
million of dollars in endowment. The enlarging 
of the field of scholarship has necessitated the 
pecuniary enrichment of the college. Fifty 


years ago Columbia College had ro professors _ 


and 139 students; Union, 10 professors and 
221 students; Hamilton, 6 professors and 
tutors and 92 students; Princeton, 12 profes- 
sors and tutors and 263 students; Rutgers, 5 
professors and 76 students. The number of 
professors necessary for the proper equipping 
of a college fifty years ago was one third or 
one fourth of the number necessary at the 
present time for its proper equipment. Such 
equipment demands large revenues. 
revenues can usually be derived only from 
large endowments. Therefore, poverty in en- 
dowment means an insufficient and inadequate 
teaching force. That, therefore, the American 
college is not properly equipped with a proper 
number of teachers is an inevitable and neces- 
sary inference. 

The poverty of the American college be- 
comes also sigiificant in relation to the library. 
The library of the college may be called its 
objective brain. If the library is insufficient 
in number and variety and freshness of books, 
or inadequately administered, the education 
which the college gives is insufficient and in- 
adequate. But an adequate number of books 
is supplied only through adequate revenues. 
Such revenues are lacking in the American 
college, and therefore the libraries are insufh- 
cient and usually inefhicient. Forty-four per 
cent. of all the books in college libraries are 
possessed by the States of the North Atlantic 
Division and thirty-two per cent. by colleges 
of the States of the North Central Division. 
It is therefore evident that the colleges of the 
other States are obliged to be content with a 
bit more than one fifth of all the volumes in 
our college libraries. As one’s eye runs along 


Such ° 


the number of volumes credited to each col- 
lege, one is obliged to read such figures as 
these; for one college, 5000; for another, 
5500; for another, 1ooo; for another, 5000; 
for another, 26,000; and so on. As seen in 
the equipment of the colleges in respect to the 
teaching force and in respect to the library, it 
is painfully evident that the American college 
1S poor. . 

The American college is also sectarian, or 
if one prefers the word, denominational. Of 
all the colleges and universities 109 are non- 
sectarian and 372 are controlled by religious 
denominations, as follows: Roman Catholic, 
58, Methodist Episcopal, 57, Baptist, 50, Pres- 
byterian, 39, Methodist Episcopal South, 25, 
Congregational, 25, Lutheran, 23, Christian, 
20, United Brethren, 13, Reformed, 8, Friends, 
7, Cumberland Presbyterian, 7, United Presby- 
terian, 6, Protestant Episcopal, 5, African 
Methodist Episcopal, 4, Evangelical, 4, Uni- 
versalist, 4, Seventh Day Adventists, 3, Meth- 
odist Protestant, 2, Free Will Baptist, 2, 
Reformed Presbyterian, 2, South Presbyterian, 
1, Christian Union, 1, Seventh Day Baptist, 
1, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 1, Church 
of God, 1, New Church, 1, Latter Day Saints, 
1, Unknown, 1. Of the 163 colleges for 
women 54 are non-sectarian, and the remaining 
10g are denominational and they are as fol- 
lows: Baptist, 27, Presbyterian, 22, Methodist 
Episcopal, 20, Methodist Episcopal South, 
18, Protestant Episcopal, 5, Lutheran, 5, Mo- 
ravian, 3, Cumberland Presbyterian, 2, Re- 
formed, 2, Christian, 2, Roman Catholic, 2, 
Universalist, 1. The American college, there- 
fore, it is evident, is denominational, and the 
leading denominations are blessed with many 
colleges. This ecclesiastical condition is not 
surprising, for in all, or nearly all, civilizations, 
the priest has been the teacher and the priest 
was usually the first teacher. The relation 
between the discipline and culture of the 
heart and the discipline and culture of the 
reason is intimate. Piety and education are 
sisters. This close relation that belongs to 
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religion has been perpetuated in Christianity. 
Christianity has organized itself into denomina- 
tions. It has organized itself into at least two 
great bodies, or three, two of which have special 
relations to us,—the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion and the Protestant. The Protestant 
Communion has organized itself into number- 
less churches. To most people Christianity 
appeals under the denominational name, and 
as a propagandist Christianity has made its 
progress under the denominational name. 
Most persons who call themselves by the 
name of Christian are members of some indi- 
vidual or denominational body. Christianity, 
therefore, in organizing colleges, has organized 
them under the denominational relation and 
name. Whether this method was wise is not 
the question. Whether any other method was 
possible is not the question; but that Chris- 
tianity in organizing colleges has organized 
them as denoniinational institutions, is evi- 
dent. 

Historically the method is clear enough. 
Whenever the territory of any one of our 
commonwealths has been receiving settlers, 
Christianity in the person of its apostles has 
followed the settler into his new home But 
it has not been Christianity free from eccle- 
siastical relations. The Christianity that has 
followed the immigrant has been denomina- 
tional Christianity. It has, in rendering its 
service, established the denominational church. 
The ministers and laymen of the church have 
in each new commonwealth and in each new 
condition recognized that the prosperity of the 
church depends upon the having of a learned 
and progressive ministry. The learned minis- 
try, it was recognized, is most easily and 
directly secured through the college. The 
older colleges in the older States could not 
furnish such a ministry. It is well known that 
the graduates of a college usually make their 
homes in the parts in which those colleges are 
located. Therefore for the securing of a suff- 
cient and adequate ministry every church has 
founded its own college in each new State. 


Such, in brief, is the ecclesiastical history of 
many colleges belonging to each of these great 
churches in each of the commonwealths. 

It is to be said that, though the ordinary 
ecclesiastical college is denominational, in 
many colleges the denominational relation 
does not manifest itself in the administration 
of the college, and much less in the ordinary 
life and conduct of the student and teachers. 
The denominational character is more or less 
evident according to the emphasis placed upon 
its own ecclesiastical rights by each church. 
It would be usually recognized that the denom- 
Inational character of the Protestant Episco- 
pal college would be more evident than that of 
the Presbyterian college. It is also recognized 
that the denominational character of the Pres- 
byterian college is more evident than that 
which exists in the Congregational college. 
It is also usually recognized, I think, that the 
older a college is, and the more numerous and 
rich its relationships to the great public life, 
the less marked are its denominational charac- 
teristics and elements. 

At the present time the denominational 
phase is assuming a less important part in 
American college life. It is recognized that, 
although Christianity does manifest itself in 
organic forms and relations in the college, 
Christianity need not manifest itself under 
such forms. The simple fundamental truths 
of Christianity are sufficient to form a founda- 
tion broad and deep for the building up of the 
educational structure. It 1s also becoming 
more clearly recognized that the purpose of 
the college 1s not to form a severe ecclesiasti- 
cal type of character, but 1s to form character 
of the finest type. It is to make man largest, 
richest, strongest, best. It is also recognized 
that that Christianity which 1s broadest and 
deepest and simplest appeals far more vitally 
and puissantly to the young man at college 
than the Christianity which makes its appeal 
to him through the denominational voice and 
manner and teaching. Beyond the Baptist or 
Presbyterian or Methodist man, the college 
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desires that the man, its graduate, shall be a 
man of God. It is well content if he be a man 
of God, and whether he be an Episcopalian or 
a Congregationalist is of minor significance. 
It is also generally confessed that 1n the ordi- 
nary teaching of the college, ecclesiastical 
truths have no place. There is no Presby- 
terian calculus, or Baptist interpretation of 
Horace, or a Congregational Demosthenes, or 
a Methodist French or a Methodist German 
Literature. Truth is studied in college with- 
out reference to sectarian relationships. 


Therefore, as the American college is now 
organized, the denominational element and 
character has an exceedingly narrow and slight 
place. Such a remark is the more true usually 
as the college is the older and stronger and 
larger. Such a remark is the less true, usually, 
as the college has small resources and few 
students. 

It is to be said that the State University 
established in each of our newer States is as 
free from denominational and ecclesiastical re- 
lations as is the public school system of that 
State. In respect to general Christian influ- 
ences and conditions it may be said that the 
State University is as free from and as subject 
to Christian influences as are many other inst1- 
tutions of learning in that State. 

There is a fifth element or condition in the 
ordinary American college: it is situated in 
the country. Astheevye runs along the names 
of the towns in which the colleges are situated, 
one finds that nine tenths of these towns are 
utterly unknown tothe reader. In many cases 
the college is the town and the town the col- 
lege; in many cases also the college is more 
than thetown. Every one of us is more fam1l- 
jar with the name of Dartmouth College than 
with that of Hanover; with Hamilton than 
with Clinton; with Cornell than with Ithaca ; 
with Bowdoin than with Brunswick ; with Col- 
by than with Waterville; but also Williams 
and Williamstown, Middlebury and Middle- 
bury, Amherst and Amherst, Oberlin and 
Oberlin are each equally well known. The 


town and the college are identified. In vil- 
lages of two and three thousand people, in 
towns of five and six thousand people, and in 
small cities of ten thousand persons are found 
the larger number of our American colleges. 
Five of the colleges of Massachusetts are either 
in or near large cities. Half of the colleges 
of New York are either in or near large cities. 
Nine of the thirty-nine colleges of Ohio are in 
large cities, but the other thirty are in small 
cities or villages. In general, the location of 
the colleges in Indiana or of Illinois and of 
most States impresses one with their rural 
character. 

Advantages there are in the location of a 
college inthe country. A rural situation tends 
to promote economy in collegiate administra- 
tion and in the personal expenses of the stu- 
dents. It also fosters constant and close asso- 
ciation with nature. It gives, too, freedom 
from certain social recreations and forms of 
amusement. These are the more ordinary 
statements that are urged as advantages that 
belong to the country college. 


In behalf of the urban situation of the col- 
lege, it is urged that the student is able to 
come into association with the best life of 
every kind. The mightiest life of a nation 
pours into the city. The best preachers have 
here their pulpits; the best influences of art 
and of every form of enjoyment here centre. 
The association of man with man becomes 
more constant, more close, and more formative 
of character. It is also to be said that the 
enjoyment of nature is more intense to one 
spending a part of his energies and time 
amidst the works of man. The contrast be- 
tween the works of God and the works of man 
flings man more sharply and profoundly into 
the appreciation of natural scenes. It is fur- 
ther urged that the great colleges must be in a 
city asarule. No college is great without a 
great endowment. The endowment of a col- 
lege is usually, though not always, received 
from those of its immediate neighborhood. 
If, therefore, the college receives at all, i 
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must receive from itscity. The city alone has 
the great wealth of the nation. It 1s also said 
that in education the prevailing type is the 
university. <A university cannot, under ordi- 
nary conditions, be equipped in a small town. 
It 1s difficult to secure the proper facilities for 
a medical college, for instance, in any other 
place than a metropolis. These are some of 
the more common statements frequently made 
in behalf of the urban location of the college. 

The statements made on either side must 
be weighed with a good deal of care, and cer- 
tain deductions should be made from these 
statements. For instance, certain statements 
that are urged in behalf of the rural location 
of a college I should at once dissent from. 
On the whole, in my thought the location of 
the college in the city is by far the better. 
The location should not be in the midst of the 
city, but on its borders,—so near that the great 
life of the town can come into the college, and 
the students and professors can feel its moving 
impulses, and so that also the students them- 
selves and the professors can enter into this 
great life, helping to qualify it. The location, 
also, should be so near the green fields and 
forests, that all those delights and all those 
influences which belong to nature may euter 
into and possess the quiet or the restless soul. 

This question as to the rural or urban loca- 
tion of a college appeared at the time of the 
foundation of what is now known as the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. On the part of those favor- 
ing a situation in the country it was urged that 
the Prussian metropolis offered too many op- 
portunities to dissipation, and too many means 
of evil temptation, to be made the seat of a 
school for young men. This was the judgment 
of the Minister Stein-Fichte, who became the 
first rector. Wolff and others favored the 
location at Berlin. No one can now doubt 
that the University of Berlin could not have 
become, in certain respects, what it is, the 
most important agency of education and of 
scholarship in the world, were it placed out- 
side of a great city. 


Such, in certain exterior and objective and 
material relations, 1s the present condition of 
the American college. The American colleges 
are many, the American colleges are small, the 
American colleges are poor, the American col- 
leges are denominational, and the American 
colleges are rural. Such an interpretation, 
thus made, 1s hardly an object of glory. That 
form of higher education which America has 
reason to glory in is embodied in the achieve- 
nents of such colleges as the older colleges of 
Massachusetts, of New York, of Pennsylvania, 
and of the strongest colleges of Ohio and of 
Illinois,—colleges whose leading is the finest 
in their respective commonwealths. In colleges 
of this sort we may well exult. Their triumphs 
are the triumphs of noble character and of 
scholarship. To call the roll of their gradu- 
ates is to call the roll of the greatest men in 
the most unportant departments of life. 


The future of the American College, small, 
poor, denominational and situated in the coun- 
try, is a question of great interest. I know an 
Ohio college of this character founded sixty 
years ago. It has, in these two generations, 
sent forth some six hundred graduates who 
have entered into the noblest vocations and 
have given best service to humanity. The 
college has enrolled eminent teachers. It has 
possessed an endowment varying from two to 
three hundred thousand dollars. It has re- 
ceived no small sum from the fees of its stu- 


dents. It is situated in a town of a few 
thousand people. One of its professors asked 
me: 


“What is to be the future of our college?) Our num- 
ber of students remains as it was. Our teaching force 
is as it has been for a decade or more. W5uthin forty 
miles of us are three other colleges. We do not in- 
crease our endowment; we are not able to build lab- 
oratories or to buy the books necessary for doing the 
best work. Wecan not hold our able professors, and 
we can not call the best nen to equip our chairs. The 
advantages and conditions, socially and scholastically, 
afforded by other colleges are superior to those which 
we can maintain. In a word, our college is small, and 
poor, and denominational, and rural. Hasita future?”’ 
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For many an hour he and IJ talked, weighing 
the evidence, putting and answering questions, 
offering suggestions. We, as searchers for the 
truth, came to the conclusion that the future 
of the college was dark. The immediate 
future of the college is not dark. For decades 
the college can continue its small and benefi- 
cent work. But as the decades go on and the 
generations increase, unless there be some new 
power, at present unknown, coming into the 
life of that college, the college must become 
yet smaller and poorer. Its power will lessen. 
Its tools for doing its work will become dull. 
Its conditions for moulding character and pro- 
moting scholarship will become less puissant. 
Each generation it will come a little bit less of a 
college than before. ‘‘ Will the college or 
shall the college ultimately die,’’ we asked, 
my friend and I, of each other the question. 
As to that matter we each said we did not 
know. We, ourselves, shall have been a long 
time dead before the college comes to its dis- 
solution, for it is apparent that colleges, like 
individuals, do not like to die. The attitude 
which the trustees, who are the large conser- 
vators and the embodiment of the life of the 


college, would assume, is somewhat of this sort : 


‘This trust we have received froin our predecessors. 
This trust they committed to us, not to yield but to 
administer. We feel bound both by heart and by 
conscience to adininister it until we in turn transfer 
this trust to our successors. We are also prevented 
by our constitutional oaths from surrendering this 
trust to any other corporation. We represent a life 
and this life we are bound to foster.”’ 


The remark is not infrequently made that 
the great number of small and poor colleges 
found scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country is to become diminished: 
that colleges small and poor are soon to die out, 
others to unite and others still to pass into the 
stage of academies. It is to be said that such 
an inference is not borne out by recent history. 
Of the colleges now in existence and usually 
recognized as colleges, one dates its founda- 
tion to the seventeenth century, and twenty- 


two to the eighteenth. All the remaining 
ones have been founded in this century, and 
as the decades have gone on the number 
has increased. In the first decade were 
founded four, in the second eight, in the third 
twelve, in the fourth twenty-nine, in the fifth 
thirty-four, in the sixth seventy-four, in the 
seventh,—that time of war,—eighty-two, and 
since 1870 have been founded the remain- 
der. Instead, therefore, of thinking that our 
colleges are to become less numerous, we are 
obliged by the teaching of recent movements 
to face the probability that their number is to 
increase. But this fact has in itself certain 
elements which may be significant. The older 
a State becomes and the better understood are 
the conditions of education, the more con- 
vinced beconie the people that no institution of 
higher education should be formed without a 
proper endowment. In the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, before a charter can 
be given to an institution to confer collegiate 
degrees, it must possess a sum of money aggre- 
gating a half million of dollars. Iam convinced 
that the older any State becomes the more wise 
will 1t seem to the wise people of that State to 
have a similar law on its statute books. Ohio, 
for instance, has not yet come into this condi- 
tion. In the winter, in the session of the 
Legislature of Ohio, of 1895-96, a Senator 
bearing a most honored name, introduced a 
bill that no institution should have a charter 
giving it the power to confer degrees, unless it 
had property yielding an annual income of fif- 
teen thousand dollars. The bill met with such 
opposition from colleges already existng,— 
strange as it may seem,—that the honorable 
senator wrote me, saying ‘‘there is absolutely 
no possibility’’ of its passage. 

A young American scholar,—who died early, 
—writing of the higher education in the State 
of Tennessee, says: 


“Of the making of colleges there is no end. The 
curseof higher education in Tennessee is the multi- 
plicity of so-called ‘colleges’ and ‘universities.’ Nearly 
every cross-roads hamlet has, not its academy or high- 
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school, but its ‘college.’ Many of the schools that 
style themselves colleges do not possess the ghost of a 
college equipment, either material or intellectual. 
Aspiring to do what they can not do at all, they do 
poorly what they might do well. Their pupils, de- 
luded into the behef that they have ‘‘been to college,”’ 
know of nothing better and hence aim at nothing 
better.’"! 

The condition which is so. graphically 
described as obtaining in Tennessee is spread 
through more than one half of all our States. 
It is a condition which contains noble and 
most promising elements; but it is a condition 
which calls out at once laughter and _ tears: 
laughter at the failure of those who arrogate 
to themselves great functions to know even the 
significance of those functions, and tears at the 
great honor which 1s thus done to the cause of 
genuine and high learning. 

But for Americans, and especially for 
Americans in the newer States, the duty is 
clear. This duty is to promote the growth of 
a few great institutions. The unity of Ameri- 
can education is to be recognized. The power 
of one college,—Harvard,—is greater than the 
power of ten colleges each having one tenth 
the endowment and one tenth the professors 
and one tenth the students of the university 
on the banks of the Charles. The influence 
of Oxford, or the influence of Cambridge, is far 
more vital and pervasive and puissant than the 
influence of their colleges would be if these 
colleges were scattered through the counties 
of England. The influence of a college grows 
in a geometrical ratio as its endowment and 
professors and students increase in an arith- 
metrical. It is the duty of all to endeavor to 
establish a few great institutions in our great 
country. 

It is interesting to find that President Quincy, 
of Harvard, held a half-century ago a similar 
opinion. This opinion he expressed in the 
last chapter of his //7story of Harvard Uni- 
versity, published in 1840. He says: 


1 Bureau of Education Circular, ‘Higher Education in Tennes- 
see.” By Lucius Salisbury Merriam, Ph. D., 1893. 


“In every section of country, which is great 
either from extent, or members, or wealth, there is a 
natural ambition to concentrate within its own imme- 
diate vicinity or influence, as far as possible, all the 
great institutions of society; and a college or a 
university as well as others. Undoubtedly, some local 
accommodation will always result, or some local or 
personal interest be served, by such an arrangement. 
But the yreat interests of the public, in respect to the 
advancement of the intellectual power, require a con- 
duct regulated by different principles. ‘It is better,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘in a fair room, to set up one great 
light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go 
about with a small watch-candle into every corner.’ 


The interests of society demand, that the number fo 
the greater seminaries of science should be few; that 
they should be highly endowed, and so constituted as 
to become, if possible, the common centre of action 
to those minds of great power, which in every passing 
period exist ina community. Such great seminaries 
of learning are the natural central fires of science, 
whence intellectnal light and heat radiate for the use 
and comfort of the whole land. From the known 
laws of mental action, intellect enkindles intellect; 
and, of consegence, minds brought into connection 
and joint action at a centre disperse more and strong- 
er rays, and send them farther, than the same minds 
could possibly do, if solitary, or scattered in small 
groups over the surface of the country. 


It is without a question a great and important truth, 
that the higher seminaries of science and literature 
in every country should be endowed in the most 
liberal spirit, and to the greatest requisite extent; and, 
as a consequence, It is essential that they be few: 
otherwise, the struggle for public patronage will be a 
scramble among local literary and religious factions, 
in which all may get something, and no one of them 
get enough; and the spirit which should lead the com- 
munity to high intellectual eminence, deyenerates 
into a low and mean spirit of selfish solicitation or 
factious intriyue.’’2 


Signs abound that we are yet to see the 
growth of a few great colleges. Out of a 
selected list of forty-six colleges of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States the attendance in 
the twenty-five years between 1868 and 1895 
doubled. But the attendance for the six 
largest of these colleges had almost quad- 


2 Quincy's History of Harvard University, iis, 452-3. 
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rupled.3: The large colleges had grown larger 
at a rate of increase almost twice that by which 
the smaller colleges had increased. 

It is also to be said that a very large objec- 
tion is found to the development of a few and 
great and therefore widely separated colleges 
in the fact that colleges apparently to a great 
degree make their own constituency. Many 
men go toacollege that is found within twenty- 
five miles of their home who would not go to 
college at all were there no college within a 
radius of twenty-five miles of their home. The 
college educates its neighborhood to the need 
of itself and to an appreciation of the worth of 
an education, such as it is able to give. This 
consideraiion is supported by the fact that more 
than one-half of the students of Harvard are 
drawn from Massachusetts; one-third or one- 
fourth of the students of Yale are drawn from 
Connecticut ; forty per cent. of the students 
of Amherst,—situated midway between New 
Haven and Cambridge,—are drawn from Mas- 
sachusetts. In any argument for the develop- 
ment of a few and great colleges this fact of 
the college educating its own constituency to 
an appreciation of the worth of the opportunity 
it gives is not to be overlooked. 

It would yet make vastly for the betterment 
of American scholarship and of American 
character if we were all content with a hundred 
colleges and universities in this country. I 
know that instead of saying a hundred not a 
few would say fifty. I do not fail to recognize 
the difficulties in any such concentration and 
consolidation of force; but such a consolida- 


3 ‘* The Future of the College.’’ A paper read before the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools at Baltimore, Dec. 
1, tSg4, by Talcott G. Wilhams, 
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tion and concentration represent that system 
which has the most force with the least fric- 
tion, that method which brings: the largest re- 
sults with the smallest expenditure. I do not 
fail to recognize, either, the worth of person- 
ality, nor the advantages that accrue to stu- 
dents in solitude. It is the duty of Americans, 
first, to use every endeavor to prevent the 
foundation of more colleges; second, to unite, 
if it be possible, certain ones of those now ex-. 
isting; third, to strengthen the colleges already 
great, well endowed, well established, and well 
situated, to make these not only great but the 
greatest possible. We should unite all the 
fires of our scholarship ina few central suns. 
rather than scatter them as star dust through 
the scholastic heavens. 

Such colleges would be, unlike our present 
ones, few. Such colleges, unlike our present 
ones, would have many students. Such col- 
leges, unlike our present ones, would have 
large endowments, noble laboratories, great 
libraries. Such colleges, unlike our present. 
ones, would not be primarily denominational, 
but they would be primarily, vitally, fundamen- 
tally, profoundly Christian. Such colleges 
would be, unlike our present ones, not situated 
in the country, but located on the borders of 
great towns, where all the mighty and best 
life of the country can enter into them, and 
which will also furnish the field for their own 
best endeavors. To sucha result the move- 
ments of the centuries will tend. The drift of 
the present time may be antagonistic, but the 
history of England, and the history of Ger- 
many, and the history of the great civilizing 
movements of our own government, assure us 
what Is to be the ultimate result. 

CHARLES F. THWING. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


* 


THE COMMENCEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


DENTAL COLLEGE. 


The Fourth Commencement of the Dental 
College was held on Monday, May 17th, in the 
Association Hall, witli an address by Reverend 
Livingston L. Taylor, Cleveland. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The fifty-third Commencement of the Medi- 
cal College was held on Tuesday, May rsth, 
in the Association Hall, with an address by 
Professor Arthur T. Cabot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


COMMEMCEMENT WEEK. 

The first public event of the commencement 
celebration was a concert given by the Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs of the College for Women 
and of Adelbert College on Thursday evening, 


June 17th, in Beckwith Church. 


On Saturday evening, June rygth, the Class 
Day Celebration of the graduating class of the 
College for Women took place. The class 
presented scenes from Shakespeare's *'As You 
Like It'’ on an open air stage erected on the 
campus east of Clark Hall. 


On Sunday evening, June 20th, President 
Thwing preached the Bacealaureate Serion to 
the graduating classes of Adelbert College and 
the College for Women in Beckwith Curch. 


Monday, June 21st, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, the Class Day exercises of the grad- 
uating class of Adelbert College were held in 
the college chapel. The usual program of 
history and prophecy was carried out. 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


At half past two Monday afternoon the cor- 
ner stone of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation Building was laid. The address was 
by Rev. Hirain C. Haydn. Praver was offered 
by Rev. Charles W. Carroll. The music was 
by the Adelbert Glee Club. 


At four o'clock the same afternoon, a tablet 
in memory of President Pierce was unveiled 
in the Hatch Library. The address of the 
oceasion was by Rev. Ebenezer Bushnell. 


At five o’clock the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Law School was 
held in the Law School Building. After the 
meeting the members dined together. 

At eight o'clock a service in dedication of 
the Law School Building took place in the 
building. 


On Tuesday, June 22nd, at 9:30 a. m., a 
mecting of the Trustees of Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University was held at 
Adelbert College. At 10:30 a meeting of the 
Trustees of Western Reserve University was 
held at the same place. 


THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


At half past two Tuesday afternoon the 
Seventh Commencement of the College for 
Women was held in Calvary Church. The 
address was delivered by G. Stanley Hall. 
President of Clark University. It dealt with 
the important facts and problems pertaining 
to the period of adolescence. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN RESERVE 
AND ADELBERT COLLEGES. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Western Reserve College and of Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve University 
was held in Adelbert College building on 
Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock, with Mr. W. 
E. Cushing, ’75, chairman pro tempore in 
the absence of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Rev. A. C. 
Ludlow, ’84; First Vice-President, Rev. N. 
S. Burton, D. D., ’46; Second Vice-President, 
Mr. C. L. Cutter, ’64; Rec. Secretary, Dr. F. 
K. Smith, °’79; Cor. Secretary, Dr. E. S. 
Meyer, ’93: Necrologist, Rev. D. T. Thomas, 
"85. 


The Board of Visitors elected for the year. 


consists of Mr. H. W. Bill, ’69, Mr. G. C. 
Ford, ’84, and Mr. H. C. Beardslee, ’89. 


The Necrologist, Mr. Ludlow, reported the 
death of Mr. John Curtis Singletary, ’35, who 
died at Denver, Col., April 29th, 1897; and 
of Prof. James George Shedd, ’65, who died 
at Danville, Ill., in November, 1896. The 
death of Rev. Augustus Cone, ’50, was also 
reported, which occurred at North Madison, 
Ohio, early in ‘1896, but was not reported at 
the last meeting of the alumni. 

The committee on the establishment of an 
Alumni Tree Day reported that they had sent 
letters to all alumni and had received contri- 
butions to the amount of $43. It was decided 
to continue the committee and to make efforts 

to increase the fund, which the committee was 
empowered to expend to the best advantage in 
co-operation with the University Trustees. 


At 7:30 p. m. the Alumnz Association of the 
College for Women gave a banquet to the 
graduating class at the Hollenden. 


PRIZE SPEAKING. 


Tuesday evening, at eight o’clock, occurred 
the speaking of orations by members of the 


‘College in Beckwith church. 
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the Sophomore and Junior Classes of Adelbert 
The speakers 
were as follows : 

From the Sophomore Class: Dudley Lytton 
Smith, ‘‘Truth.’’ Edward John Hobday, 
‘“ Character and Education.’’ William Peters 
Strandborg, ‘‘ The Downfall of Slavery.’’ 
Homer Brown Haile, ‘‘ Louis Kossuth.’’ Wil- 
liam Roland York, ‘‘ Our Navy.”’ 

From the Junior Class: Bret Harte Taylor, 
‘* Savonarola.’’ Hubert Alonzo Lane, ‘‘ The 
Need of Political Education in America.’’ 
Forrest Everett Hyde, ‘‘ Law Among the Na- 


tions.’’ Abe Edward Bernstein, ‘‘ Alexander 
H. Stephens.’’ William Edward Gunn, ‘‘Na- 
tionality.’’ 


The first prize of $50, toa member of the 
Sophomore Class, was awarded to Edward 
John Hobday ; the first prize of $50, to a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class, was awarded to Forrest 
Edward Hyde; and the second prize, irrespec- 
tive of class, to Hubert Alonzo Lane. 


At nine o’clock a Reunion of Social and 
Literary Organizations of Adelbert College 
was held. 

Wednesday morning at ten o’clock a Meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees was held at Adel- 
bert College. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 23rd, was the most mem- 
orable day of the week. In the morning 
occurred the first joint Commencement of sev- 
eral departments of the University. It was 
the Seventy-First Commencement of Adelbert 
College, the Fifth Commencement of the 
Graduate School, the Third Commencement 
of the Law School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The Medical College, the Dental 
College, and the College for Women had al- 
ready held their Commencements, but mem- 
bers of their Faculties and Student bodies were 
present, and the Medical College was actively 
represented in the exercises. A large number 
of the trustees, members of faculties, alumi 
and students, assembled at Adelbert College 
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and marched to Beckwith church, where the 
exercises were held. President Thwing made 
an introductory address, after which Professor 
Platner, Secretary of the Faculty of Adelbert 
College, spoke on the subject of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome.’’ 
The next address was by Professor Deering, 
Dean of the Graduate School, who spoke of 
‘*Graduate Study in America.’’ Professor 
Hopkins, Dean of the Law School, followed 
with an address on ‘‘The Study of Law.”’ 
The last speaker was Dr. Powell, Dean of the 
Medical College, who spoke of ‘‘ The Present 
and Past Condition of Medicine in the United 
States.’’ After the addresses, degrees were 
conferred. The honorary degree of LL. D. 
was conferred upon William McKinley and 
Samuel Eladsit Williamson. 

At the close of the commencement exercises 
a procession was formed and marched to the 
Adelbert College chapel, where the Alumni 
lunch was served. The President of the As- 
sociation, Rev. A. C. Ludlow, presided. The 
speakers were: President Thwing, for the 
University ; Hon. M. C. Reed, for the class of 
1848; Mr. J. H. Clarke, forthe class of 1877 ; 
Mr. Edward Bushnell, for the class of 1887 ; 
Mr. D. G. Jaeger, for the class of 1897; Mr. 
V. C. Leslie, for the Law class of 1897 ; Hon. 
L. E. Holden, for the Board of Trust; Pro- 
fessor H. E. Bourne, for the Faculty. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The Alpha Chapter of Ohio held its annual 
meeting in the Latin room of Adelbert College 
at4 p.m. In the absence of the president 
and vice-president, Rev. T. Y. Gardner was 
called to the chair. 

The following men were elected to member- 
ship in the society: From the class of ’97, 
Harold DeWolf Fuller, Franklin Turner Jones, 
Harry Franklin Payer, Walter Lawrence Sea- 
man; fromtheclassof ’98, William Edward 
Gunn, Harry Albert Haring, Harvey William 
Hurlebaus, and Paul Russel Pope. 


The following officers were elected for the’ 


ensuing year: President, T. Y. Gardner, ’64 ; 
Vice-President, John Dickerman, ’91 ; Secre- 
tary, Edward Meyer, ‘93; Treasurer, Henry 
C. Beardslee, ’S8o9. 

It was voted that the number of stars on the 
key, the badge of the society, for this chapter, 
be seven, to express the fact that this Alpha 
is the seventh in order of establishment, count- 
ing from the parent society, organized at Wil- 
lam and Mary, December 5, 177 The fol- 
lowing Alphas are the six previously organized: 
Massachusetts (Harvard ), Connecticut (Yale), 
New Hampshire (Dartmouth), New York 
(Union), Maine (Bowdoin), Rhode Island 
(Brown). 

By request of the National Council of the 
society, received through the Secretary of the 
United Chapters, the following resolutions 
were considered and acted upon : 

I. Nesolved,--That it is inexpedient to grant a 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to any institution which 
does not yrant in regular course the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

2. Resolved,—That it is expedient to confine the 


membership in every chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
to yraduates taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The vote on the first resolution was unani- 
mous in the afhrmative: and the vote on the 
second resolution was unanimous in the nega- 
tive. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the Univer- 
sity Reception was held at Clark Hall and 
Guilford House. 


DEGREES. 


The President conferred the honorary de- 
grees in the following words : 

‘* Vobis omnibus notum sit virum illustrem, 
domus Americanze simplicis filium, ingenti in- 
tegri sanctique, negotiorum publicorum studi- 
osum, amlicis carum, cultum omnibus, legum 
latorein, civitatis Ohioensis gubernatorem, 
Reipublicze Foederatz Praesidem, Guilielmum 
Mckinley, honoris causa titulo graduque Le- 
guin Doctoris a nobis adornatum esse. 

‘“Samuel Eladsit Williamson, curator hujus 
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Universitatis, civis municipil sui princeps, 
advocatus, jurisconsultus egregius, negotii 
gerendi peritus, honoris causa titulo graduque 
Legum Doctoris a nobis adornatus est.’’ 


Degrees were conferred by Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University upon the fol- 
lowing persons : 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts upon Arthur 
Holbrook Bill, George Charles Clisby, Edward 
Lewis Dodd (magna cum laude), John Dun- 
can Evans, Charles Walter Fisk, Harold 
DeWolf Fuller (magna cum laude), Frederick 
Charles Gillette, Lewis Hodous (szmma cum 
laude), David Gaul Jaeger (magna cum laude), 
Franklin Turner Jones (magna cum laude), 
Sidney Jones, William Henry Means, Frank 
Percival Owen, Harry Franklin Payer (magna 
cum laude), Franz Race Phillips, Harry Miull- 
hoff Rider, George Frank Thompson, Jacob 
Edward Tuckerman, Frederick Marcus Wood. 


The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon 
Edgar McMillan Ickes, Max Emil Meisel, 
Charles Rees Morgan, Amos William Peters, 
William Fielder Sanders (magna cum laude), 
Walter Lawrence Seaman (cum /aude). 


The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon 
John Charles Darby, William Craw Gill, Louis 
Oscar Richmond, Harry Nelson Wheaton. 


The Graduate School of Western Reserve 
University conferred the degree of Master of 
Arts upon Isabelle Graves, Ph. B., Alfred 
Monroe Kenyon, A. B. 

The Franklin T. Backus Law School of 
Western Reserve University conferred the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws upon: 

John Mordecai Anderson, Julius Herbert 
Anthony, Frederick C. Becker, Henry Clark 
Crowell, Ernest Albert Feazel, Charles Nevin 
Fiscus, Richard Hilliard Gaylord, William 

Franklin Kees, Vergne Corlett Leslie, James 
Clark Mansfield, Walter Moore McMahon, 
Clarence Roy Megerth, Franzo D. Miller, 
Leonard Michael Schaaf. 


Honors and prizes were given by Adelbert — 
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College of Western Reserve University to the 
following persons: 

Commencement Honors; first honor—Lewis 
Hodous, second honor—Edward Lewis Dodd, 
third honor—William Fielder Sanders, fourth 
honor—David Gaul Jaeger. 


Junior Honors; Equal scholarship honors 
to William Edward Gunn, Harry Albert Har- 
ing, Harvey William Hurlebaus, Paul Russel 
Pope. 

The two-year honor in Greek to Roscoe 
Milliken Packard. 

The two-year honor in Latin to Arthur 
William Davidson, Roscoe Milliken Packard. 


The two-year honor in Mathematics to 
Arthur William Davidson, Roscoe Milliken 
Packard. 

The two-year honor in Chemistry to Arthur 
William Davidson. 


President’s prizes for the highest records in 
Ancient and Modern Languages for the Fresh- 
inan year, the first and second prizes divided 
equally, because of equal standing, between 
Francis Sessions Hutchins and Charles Wesley 
Thomas. 

For the highest records in Mathematics; 
First prize—William Piwonka, second prize— 
Samuel Kramer. 

For the highest record in Gymnasium work, 
Freshman class—Joseph Porter Harris. 


The Handy philosophical prizes: first prize 
—lLewis Hodous, second prize—Edward Lewis 
Dodd. 

Harriet Pelton Perkins scholarship for the 
highest record in English, Paul Russel Pope. 


The President’s prize for the best examina- 
tion in Latin Literature, open to students of 
Adelbert College and the College for Women 
was awarded to Florence Waterman. 


The following degrees had been previously 
conferred by Western Reserve University: On 
June 22d, the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
May Campbell Arter, Lura Louise Loveland, 
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Sarah Bedell Macdonald, Mary Alice Page, 
Nina May Roberts, Elizabeth Olmsted Stock- 
ton, Florence Waterman. 

On June 22d, the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters upon Clare Louise Burt, Elsie Clement 
Davies, Ray Riston Gilbert, Cornelia Olinsted, 
Maude Winship, Martha Augusta Withy- 
combe. 

On June 22d, the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy upon Anna Rachel Camp, Mary 
Barnard Case, Elizabeth Coit, Elizabeth Ray- 
mond Haynes, Flora Grace Kaufholz, Edith 
Graves Lottridge, Mary Louise Grace Lott- 
ridge, Helen Jane Paul, Sarah Virginia 
Stowell, Caroline Elmina Waters. 

On May 18th, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine upon Herbert Bacon, Gail G. Bowman, 
Charles H. Browning, A. B., Thomas K. 
Cassidy, Robert C. Droege, William G. Eber- 
sole, D. D. S., William T. Emery, Chester L. 
Fought, Daniel W. Gans, B. L., Thomas F. 
~Griffths, William N. Gunsolly, C. Oliver 
Hain, Ph. G., Frederick Herrick, A. B., John 
W. Kerr, William A. Kidd, Charles G. Lang, 
Jacob G. Lawrence, Charles J. Marquette, 


Charles F. Maxwell, Isaac T. McCarty, Harry 
McGarvey, Albert C. Miller, Toshiyuki Oka- 
moto, Carlyle Pope, Charles W. Race, Robert 
D. Reynolds, A. B., E. B. Rhodes, Herbert E. 
Smead, Otto N. Warner, Robert W. White. 


On May 17th, the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery upon Fred Sampson Anderson, 
Lyman Spencer Armstrong, Clayton Royal 
Baldwin, Morley James Beal, William Living- 
ston Beal, Carl Foster Blair, William Dudley 
Bolton, Luther Lawrence Bosworth, Clarence 
Wilson Davis, William: Rodell Dixon, Dexter 
Henry Fairbanks, Charles Andrew Fink, Ella- 
son Francis Grose, Arthur La Fayette Hig- 
gins, William Chester Honeywell, Harry Mil- 
ton King, A. B., Fred Leslie Ludwick, 
William Merton Megginson, Frederick La 
Valle Miles, Frank Aloy Moran, Martin Henry 
Morrison, Willis Huntley Moyer, John 
Augustus Osborne, Reuben Wilson Parker, 
Aubrey Leard Parsons, M. Curtis Ramaley, 
William Folwell Spargur, William Jacob 
Stephan, Walter Paul Smith, Burt Edward 
Saunders, Charles Frederick Wallace, Frank 
Levy West. 


LIBRARY REPORT. 


Some of the additions to the library since 
the publication of the Bulletin for April are 
as follows: 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES—Chronique des 
Ducs de Normandie, 3 vols.; Caballero, La 
Familia de Alvareda; D’Azeglio, Niccold de’ 


Lapi; Amicis, Ritrattt Letterari; Guarini, 
Opere, 4 vols.; Augier, Theatre Complet, 


Tome VII (completing our set); Derouléde, 
Chants du Soldat; Chronique de la Pucelle; 
Gautier, Tra los Montes, 2 vols.; Raoul, 
Messire Gauvin; Rucellai, Rosmunda; Queux 
de St. Hilaire, Livre de Cent Ballades: Cuve- 
lier, Chronique de Bertrand du Guesclin, 2 
vols.; Racan, Oeuvres, 2 vols.;  Ferriére, 


Chansons et Saluts d’Amour; Le Roman de 
Jehan de Paris; Sarasin, Oeuvres: Olivet, 
Remarques sur la Langue Francaise; Le Houx, 
Les Vaux de Vire; Palissy, Oeuvres; Petit de 
Julleville, Histoire de la Langue et Littérature 
Francaise, Tome III; Wace, La Féte de la 
Conception; Lecoy de la Marche, I,a Chaire 
Francaise au Moyen Age; Cousin, Mme. de 
Jongueville ; Marly, Vers sur la Mort; Esti- 
enne, Conformité du Langage Frangais ; Dou- 
nic, De Scribe 4 Ibsen ; Parny, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes, 4 vols. ; Baude, Vers; Ch. d’Orléans, 
Poésies Completes, 2 vols.; Robert, Fables 
Inédites, 2 vols. ; Leroux de Lincy et Tisse- 
rand, Paris et ses Historiens ; Gautier d’ Arras, 
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Oeuvres, 2 vols.; Renaut, Roman de Galer- 
ent; Li Chevaliers as deus Espees. Fournel, 
Les Rues du Vieux Paris; La Grande Danse 
Macabre. 

Puysics.— Helmholtz, Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen; Kayser u. Runge, Ueber die 
Spectren der Elemente ; Wissenschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen der Physikal-Technischen Reichs- 
anstalt ; Christiansen, Elements of Theoretical 
Physics ; Fortschritte der Physik, 15 vols.; 
Todhunter & Pearson, History of the Theory 
of Elasticity, 2 vols. 


History.—Wrong, Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada; Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte, 3 vols.: Kennedy, History of 
Cleveland; Beazley, Dawn of Modern 


Geography ; Mahan, Life of Nelson, 2 vols.; 


SPRING MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the University Board 
of Trustees was held May 17, at which Dr. 
Calvin S. Case was appointed Professor of 
Orthodontia in the Dental College. 

Edward S. Meyer, Ph. D., was appointed 
Instructor in German in the College for Women 
for three years. 

Frank S. McGowan was appointed Lecturer 
on the Law of Insurance, in the Law College. 

Robert MacDougall, Ph. D., was appointed 
Associate Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity for two years. 

The Executive Committee and the Univer- 
sity Senate were constituted as last year. 

Messrs. W. R. Warner, L. H. Jones, and 
H. R. Hatch were elected Trustees. 

June 22, Drs. Powell, Sawyer and Lowman 
were appointed the Adminstrative Committee 
in the Medical Department. 

The Trustees of Adelbert College held a 
meeting May 17, at which they authorized the 
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Lodge, Richelieu; Gindely, Thirty Years’ 
War, 2 vols.; Dodge, Gustavus Adolphus ; 
Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire Générale, Tome 
IX. (Napoléon). 

MATHEMATICS.—Durége, Theory of Func- 
tious of a Complex Variable ; Cajori, History 
of Elementary Mathematics; Ball, History of 
Mathematics; Byerly, Treatise on Fourier’s 
Series. | 

GEOLOoGY.—Zirkel, Lehrbuch der Petro-_ 
graphie, 3 vols.; Rosenbusch, Mikroskopische 
Physiographie der Massigen Gesteine ; Russell, 
Glaciers of North America. 


A very recent gift that is well worthy of 
note is a copy of ‘‘ La Galerie Américaine du 
Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro ’’ in folio, 
donated by the Duc de Loubat. 


OF THE TRUSTEES. 


erection of a Y. M. C. A. building on the 
canipus, with the means given for that purpose 
by Rev. H. B. Eldred. Leave of absence for 
the next year was granted to Professors Pot- 
win and Platner. 

Mr. F. W. Ashley, Principal of the Acade- 
iny at Hudson, presented his resignation, which 
was accepted, with expressions of satisfaction 
with his work and commendation to him. 


Messrs. W. R. Warner and L. H. Jones 
were elected Trustees. 

The annual meeting of this Board was held 
June 22. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Hon. Wm. McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and upon Hon. 
Samuel Eladsit Williamson. 

The Principalship of the Academy was given 
to Messrs. Clay Herrick and Charles Hickok, 
for three years. 
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NOTES. 


Professor Potwin is spending the year in 
Europe for his health. He will probably be 
in Florence a large part of the winter. 


Professor Platner 1s in Europe this year on 
leave. Most of his time will probably be 
spent in study in Rome. During his absence 
the work of the Latin department at Adelbert 
College is carried on by Mr. Emery and Mr. 
Arthur Hull Mabley. 


ae 


Mr. Mabley, who has been appointed In- 
structor in Latin for the current year, was 
graduated with the degree of A. B. at Adel- 
bert College in 1894. He attended the Grad- 
uate School of Western Reserve University for 
a year, receiving the degree of A. M. in 1895. 
The following year he attended the Graduate 
School of Harvard University, and received 
the degree of A. M. from that institution in 
1896. During the past year he was Head 
Instructor in Latin in the Akron, Ohio, Higi 


School. 


Mr. Eugene D. Holmes, who has been a 
valuable assistant in the English department 
at Adelbert College, has been appointed In- 
structor in English. Mr. Holmes has nearly 
completed a study in eighteenth century satire. 
Wilham Cowper’s indebtedness to Charles 
Churchill, as claimed by Robert Southey and 
others, has been the special subject of examin- 
ation. 

*K OM Of 

Mr. Harry Wilmot Woodward, who has 

been a most efficient assistant in the Physical 


Laboratory of Adelbert College, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Physics. 
Sa es 
Mr. Allen Dudley Severance, who has been 
made Assistant in History in the College for 
Women, was graduated at Amherst College in 
1889. He attended the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary 1890-1892 and the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary 1892-1893. He studied His- 
tory at the Universities of Halle and Berlin 
1893-1897, and also studied in Paris. In 1896 
he was granted the degree of A. M. by 
Antherst College and that of B. D. by Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 
KOK Ok 
Mr. John Dickerman, recently appointed 
Instructor in Mathematics in Adelbert College, 
was graduated from that institution in the 
class of 1891, with the degree of A. B. For 
three years he was Instructor in Mathematics 
at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 
The year 1894-95 he spent in graduate study 
at the Johns Hopkins University. The fol- 
lowing vear he devoted to the study of Astron- 
omy under Prof. Herbert A. Howe, in the 
Chamberlin observatory, Denver, Colorado. 
During the past year he attended courses in 
mathematics and astronomy in the University 
of Chicago, studying with Bolza, Maschke 
and Lares. 
Ok OK 
Professor Potwin’s book entitled ‘‘Here and 
There in the Greek New Testament, with an 
Introduction on New Testament Exegesis,’’ is 
to be published by The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., of Chicago, about the first of November. 


a 


Professor Calvin §. Case is at present 
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engaged in writing a Student’s Text Book for 
the Regulation of Teeth and Facial Contours. 


* x * 


Professor Cushing continued his work in the 
northern Adirondacks under the direction of 
the State Geologist of New York during the 


past summer. 
*KO KOK 


Professor Fowler is Associate Editor of the 
American Journal of Archeology and the His- 
tory of the Fine Arts, with special charge of 
the News Department. The Editor in chief 1s 
Professor J. H. Wright, of Harvard. Asso- 
ciate Editors are Professors Allan Marquand, 
of Princton, and J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia. 


*k OK 


Professor Wm. H. Humiston has in prepar- 


ation the third volume of ‘‘A Year’s Work in 
Gynecology.’’ His paper on ‘‘Cocaine Anes- 
thesia in Perineorraphy’’ was read before the 
Mississippi Valley Medical Association at 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 5. 

Professor Emerson has in press an edition 
of Gibbon’s Memoirs with critical introduction 
and notes. The book will be issued in the 
Athenzum Press series of Ginn & Co. some 
time this fall. 

* ok x 

Dr. Corlett has prepared the articles on the 
following subjects for Dr. W. A. Hardaway’s 
forthcoming work on Dermatology, to be pub- 
lished by Saunders & Co., Philadelphia.— 
‘Tinea favosa; Tinea trichophitina; Tinea 
imbricata; Onychomycosis: Podelcoma; <Act- 


Inomycosis; ‘Tinea versicolor; Erythrasma; 


Mal del Pinto.’’ He has lately been engaged 
in preparing an address on ‘‘Recent Investi- 
gations in the Pathology of Trichophitosis’’ for 
the meeting of the Buffalo Academy of Medi- 
cine, October 14th, 1897. 

The Operative department of the Dental 
College has been improved by giving Dr. 
Whitslar an assistant, Dr. W. G. Ebersole, a 
graduate of the dental and medical departments 
of the University. Instruction in physical 
diagnosis, anaesthesia, and extraction of teeth, 
will be more fully imparted than ever before. 


a 
The following statistics of students in the 


various departments of the University are of 
interest: 


ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


Additions to Upper Classes... .. 2... ....ee ee eeeee 3 
Regular Freshmen.......... 0 c.ceeeeeeee ener tees 74 
First Year Specials.........0.. 0 cece cece eee e eens 5 
Total No. of new students............-5- S2 
Total No. in the College. .........-..-05- Igt 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Additions to Upper Classes. ...... 2.5022 cere eee ees 5 
Regular Freshmen, ... 2.0.2... see eee e eee eees 50 
First Year Specials.... 1... 0... ccc eee cece ee renee 5 
Total No. of new students............66- 60 
Total No. in the College..............4-. 145 
MEDICAL, COLLEGE. 

First Year Students............. ida gem eee ed 34 
Total No. in the College............. Daves eases 121 
DENTAL, COLLEGE. 

First Year Students ......... 0.0.00... eee ee ens 34 
Total No. in the College... 1.2.2.0... 0.025. ee eens go 


The total number of students in the Graduate 
School is 28, in the Law School g2. 
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BUILDINGS. 


THE NEW BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


On Monday, October 4th, 1897, the first sod 
was turned in breaking ground for the new 
laboratory of biology, the plans for which have 
been in the process of development for the last 
two years. The work of teaching in the ele- 
mentary biological classes had become more 
and more hampered by the lack of sufficient 
accommodations until it was impossible to 
carry it on in the old quarters. 


An ordinary building is but ill adapted to 
the purposes of a biological laboratory, since 
it does not commonly fulfil the main require- 
ments,—adequate working space for large num- 
bers of students with an abundant source of 
light. The needs of such a laboratory are 
further diversified by the varied character of 
biological teaching, which embraces the his- 
tory of the structure, function and develop- 
ment of all living matter. For the symmetri- 
cal treatment of so wide a field, a laboratory 
should provide special facilities for the study 
of zoology and botany, or of animals and plants 
inthe light of anatomy, physiology and embry- 
ology. It should contain a full reference 
hibrary, in which periodical literature of neces- 
sity plays an important part, and a museum 
which shall bear a very different relation to the 
work of instruction than did the old nondescript 
collections which are usually associated with 
this name. It should also afford the amplest 
facilities for research. 


The building, the plans of which are drawn 
by Mr. Charles F. Schweinfurth, of Cleveland, 
is of Gothic design, and is to be built of stone, 
three stories high, with a closed basement for 
hot air ducts and pipes. It will stand on the 
Adelbert College campus, between the Physi- 


cal Laboratory and the Refectory, facing west 
toward the driveway. The outside dimensions 
are about 93 feet by 63 feet. Small wings at 
the north and south ends extend up to the sec- 
ond story. 

The building is designed to give laboratory 
instruction in the following subjects:  Ele- 
mentary biology, zoology, botany, embry- 
ology, vertebrate anatomy, and_ element- 
ary physiology; to provide facilities for 
graduate teaching and research, and_ to 
contain a teaching collection of biology. 
The ample opportunities for study of ani- 
mal physiology and_ bacteriology at thie 
Medical Department of the University make it 
unnecessary to provide specially for work in 
these subjects at Adelbert College. The main 
halls have been made wide enough to contain 
the popular collections in natural history, 
such as birds and animals, now in the college 
nuseum, - 


The laboratory will be lighted by an abund- 
ant supply of windows, and gas and electricity 
will be conducted to every room, so that on 
dark days in winter, work which requires the 
use of the microscope or particularly close 
scrutiny can goon uninterruptedly. It is to 
be heated and ventilated by currents of warm 
air, driven by a fan, the air being heated by 
steam drawn from the main building, but in 
rooms Where the nature of the work makes it 
necessary to avoid air currents of every kind, 
direct steain radiation will be used. 


The first story contains rooms for anatomy, 
botany, aquaria, combustion of refuse, heating 
and lighting, besides a battery room, work- 
shop, store room, coat and toilet rooms, and 
janitor's room. The engine, dynaimos, and 
heavy gearing will be placed in the north wing 
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to avoid noise and vibrations in the main build- 
ing. The south wing is divided by a solid 
partition, and on one side contains a conserva- 
tory and on the other a vivarium and cold 
room. 

The main elementary laboratory in the sec- 
ond story faces north, is lighted by eighteen 
windows, and will afford working space if 
necessary for sixty persons. On this floor are 
the offices of the instructors, special library, 
and special laboratory rooms for zoology and 
embryology, cloak, coat and toilet rooms, and 
preparation and supply rooms to the main 
laboratory. The third story is divided into a 
large lecture room, with a seating capacity of 
about two hundred, and lighted from the roof , 
a photographic laboratory and museum rooms 
for the teaching collections in biology to illus- 
trate types of structure in vertebrates, inverte- 
brates and plants from the unicellular organ- 
isms to man. There are also preparation and 
chart rooms, and over them a small attic story. 
The northern section of the building will have 
a peaked copper roof, while a flat crenellated 
roof covers the southern end. The museum 
hall of the third floor is to be hghted by sky- 
light, and the hall below this partly through 


glass in the flooring above. Great pains have 
been taken to provide adequate lighting and 
ventilation for every room. 


The present and future students of the Uni- 
versity will thus enjoy ampler opportunities 
for study, and will derive greater benefits from 
their work, whether they become special 
teachers of natural science, students of medi- 
cine, or enter other fields of activity. 


A fuller description of the laboratory, with 
elevations and plans will be published in the 
course of the year. 


a 


The tower of Adelbert College, which had 
become very unsafe, has been torn down, and 
a new stone tower erected. The design of 
the new tower is more harmonious than was 
that of its predecessor. 


* OK 


Through the gencrosity of Mrs. W. S. Tyler 
the interior walls of Clark Hall have been col- 
ored in pleasing, subdued tints of red, green, 
blue, and buff. At the same time the floors 
and woodwork of the interior have been re- 
varnished and the exterior woodwork painted. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between March 1, 1897, and October 1, 1897, by 


members of the facultiest of Adelbert College and the University, so far as returns have been 


secured. The names are arranged alphabetically: 


HERBERT AvsTIN AIKINS, Ph. D.—Professor 
of Philosophy. _ 
‘“The Field of Pedagogy.’’ IVestern Re- 
serve University Bulletin, April, 1897, pp. 
15-21. 


Dupirey P. ALLEN, A. M., M. D.—/Professor 


of Surgery. 
‘Caesarean Section.’’ Octavo, 4 pp. Pub- 
lished in Zhe -fmertcan Journal of Obste- 


frics, Vol. XXV., No. 3, 1897. 

‘* Removal of Thyroid Sarcoma Under Co- 
caine Anzesthesia.’’ Octavo, 7 pp. Annals 
of Surgery, New York, June, 1897. 
‘Treatment of Uterine Fibroids.’’ Octavo, 
Igpp. Cleveland Journal of Medicine, May, 
1897. 

‘“De l’Appendicitie Etiologie et Pathoge- 
nie.’’? Octavo, 26pp. Revue de Gynccologte 
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el de Chirurgie Abdominale, Paris, France 
July, 1897. 


HENRY L. AMBLER. M.S., D. D. S., M. D.— 


Professor of Operative Dentistry and Hygiene. 
‘* Tin Foil and Its Combinations for Filling 
Teeth.’’ Published by S. S. White Dental 


Manufacturing Company and by Claudius 


Ash & Sons, London, Sept. 10, 1897. 

‘* Bactericidal Action of Electricity.’’ Read 
before the Northern Ohio Dental Associa- 
tion. Publishedin the Ohvo Dental Journal, 
October, 1897. 


Louis PRENTISS BETHEL, M. D., D. D. S.— 


Assistant in Bacteriology. 

‘The Use of Silver Salts in the Treatment 
of Root-Canals.’’ Read before the New 
York Institute of Stomatology, April, 1897. 
Published in /vternational Dental Journal, 
August, 1897. 


HENRY E. Bourne, B. D.—Professor of Fts- 


fory. 

‘‘ Party Power in European Governments.”’ 
Review. Zhe Dial, March 16, 1897. 
‘“The Life of Nelson.’’ 
Citizen, Sept. 1, 1897. 


Review. The 


WILLIAM E. BRUNER, A. M., M. D.—.-Assést- 


ant in Ophthalmology. 

‘‘Epiphora.”’ Cleveland Jonrnal of Medi- 
cine, July, 1897. 

‘Traumatic Enophthalmos.’’ 
Record, September, 1897. 


Opthalmic 


‘* Some Cases of Injury to the Eye."’ Cleze- 
land Medical Gazette, September, 1897. 


CaLvin S. CASE, M. D., D. D. S.—Professor 


of Orthodontia., 

‘“Application of Force in Orthodontia.’’ 
Paper read at the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, May, 1897. Published in the Denta/ 
Review, Chicago, September and October 
numbers, and in the Proceedings of the 
Society. 

‘* Principles of Force and Anchorage in the 
Movement of Teeth.’’ Paper read at the 


American Dental Association at Old Point 
Comfort, August, 1897. Published in the 
Proceedings and in the Dental Cosmos, Phil- 
adelphia. 


FRANK S. CLARK, A. M., M. D.—dssistant 


tn Obstetrics and Pediatrics. 

‘* Pelvimnetry ; Its Valuein Obstetrics.’’ In 
wtunals of Gynecological Pediatrics, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Injuries Received by the Child During 
Birth and Their Prevention.’’ Cleveland 
Wedical Gazette. 


WILLIAM THOMAS CoORLETT, M. D., L. R. 


C. P., Lonpon—Professor of Dermatology, 
Svhdolology, and Genito-Urinary Diseases. 
‘* Notes on the Status of Colles’ Law, with 
Report of a Case.’’ Read before the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons 
Washington, May 4th, 1897. Published in 
the Journal of Cutancous and Genito- Urinary 
Diseases, July, 1897. 


HENRY PLATT CUSHING, M. S.—Professor of 


Geology, 

‘* Note on Hypersthene Andesite from Mt. 
Edgecombe, Alaska.’’ American Geologist, 
September, 1897, pp. 156-159. 


VERNON JUDSON EMERY, A. M.—/nstructor 


in Latin, 

‘The Great Fire in Rome in the Time of 
Nero.’’  [Vestern Reserve University Bulle- 
“in, April, 1897, pp. 22-28. 


Howarpb D. Haskins, A. B., M. D.—J/nstrue- 


for in Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics. 

‘A Résumé of the Action of Drugs on the 
Circulation.’’ Paper read before the Cleve- 
land Medical Society, April 26, 1897. Pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Journal of VWedicine, 
June, 1897. 


CHARLES F. Hoover, A. B., M. D.—Profes- 


sor of Physical Diaguosts. 
‘A Study of Metabolism During Fasting 1n 
Hypnotic Sleep.’’ Written in conjunction 
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with Torald Sollman, M. D. /ournal of 
Experimental Medicine, Vol. II., No. 4, 
1897. (See also under WILLIAM T. How- 
ARD, JR.) 


WILLIAM T. HowarbD, Jr., A. B., M. D.— 
Professor of Pathology, Pathological Anat- 
omy and Bacteriology. 


‘‘Tropical Abscess of the Liver, with a 
Consideration ot Its Pathology and Clinical 
History.’’ Written in conjunction with 
Charles F. Hoover, M.D. .dmerican Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, August and 
September, 1897. 


‘‘ Notes on the Etiology of Inflammation of 
the Accessory Sinuses of the Nose.’’ Writ- 
ten in conjunction with John M. Ingersoll, 
M.D. Paper read before the Ohio State 
Medical Society in Cleveland, May 31, 1897. 
Published in the 77ansactions of the Society 
and in the New York Afedical Neu's, Sep- 
tember 25, 1897. 


WILLIAM H. Humiston. M. D.—-dssistant 


Professor of Gynecology. 

‘* A Year’s Work in Operative Gynecology,’’ 
Vol. II., March, 13897. 

‘“How Can We Limit the Work of the 
Gynecologist?’” Read by invitation before 
the Northern Tri-State Medical Society, 
Detroit, Michigan, July 15, 1897. Pub- 
lished in the Columbus Medical Journal, 
Vol. XIX., No. 3, and in the Physician and 
Surgeon, Vol. XIX., No. 8, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


JOHN M. INGERSOLL, A. M., M. D.—Lecturer 


on Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology. 
See under [I] t/liam 7. Howard, Jr. 


Epwarp S. MEYER, PH. D.—/nstructor in 


German. 

‘Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama.” 
Western Reserve University Bulletin, April, 
1897, pp. 3-14. 

Hentrer Ross, A. M., M. D.—/rofessor of 
Gynecology. 

‘‘Asepsis and Antisepsis in Obstetrics.”’ 


Abstracted from Archiv fur Gyniikologie, 
Vol. LII. Published in the Cleveland Medt- 
cal Gazette, April, 1897. 

‘The Conservative Treatment of the Myo- 
matous Uterus.’’ Read by title before the 
Ohio State Medical Society, May 17, 1897. 
Also read before the North Central Ohio 
Medical Society, June 25, 1897, at Mans- 
field, Ohio. Published in 7he American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Discases of Women 
and Children, September, 1897. 


“On the Intra-Uterine Application of 
Chloride of Zinc.’’ Abstracted from Wonats- 
schrift fur Geburtshilfe und Gynikologte. 
Published in the Cleveland Medical Gazette, 
June, 1897. 


‘Secondary Abdominal Pregnancy attain- 
ing to Maturity after Traumatic Rupture of 
the Uterus in the Fourth Month. Laparo- 
tomy, Recovery.’’ Abstracted from .frchiv 
fur Gynakologie. Published in the Clezve- 
land Medical Gazette. July, 1897. 

‘Resection and Ignipuncture of the Ovary.”’ 
Abstracted from Revue de Gyuicologie et de 
Chirurgie Abdominale. Published in the 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, September, 1897. 


TORALD SOLLMAN, M. D.—Demonstrator of 


Physiology and Fiistology. 
See under Charles F. Hoover, M.D, 


CHARLES F. THWING, D. D. LL. D.—Presi- 


dent. 

‘‘Elements in the Choice of a College.’’ 
Review of Reviews, April, 1897. 
‘‘Emerson’s ‘The American Scholar’ Sixty 
Years After.’” Zhe Forum, August, 1897. 
‘‘Comparative Study of Our Three Oldest 
Colleges.’” Aducation, September, 1897. 
‘Jesus as a Teacher.’”’ Zhe Biblical World, 
University of Chicago Press, September, 
1897. 


JOHN W. VAN Doorn, D. D. 8.—Professor of 


Dental Medicine. 
“Dental Therapeutics.”’ Ohio Dental Journ- 
al, June, 1897. 
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FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN, Ph. D.—/7ro- 
fessor of Romance Languages. 
‘Romance Literature."" In regress, June, 
1897. 
“Corneille.’’ In Warner's Library of the 
World's Best Literature, Vol. VI. 


HENRY CLaAy WHITE, A. M., LL. B.—/’ro- 
SFessor of the Law of Wills and Administra- 
tion of I:states, 


‘‘ Some Testamentary Habits and Peculiar 
Wills.’’) In Hestern Reserve Law Journal, 
Vol. IIT., No. 4, p. 86. 

W. H. WHITSLAR, M. D., D. D. S.—Prefsessor 
of Dental Anatomy and Pathology. 
‘*The American Dentist."" Read before the 


Cleveland Dental Society, March, 1897. 
Published in fhe -faverican Dental Weekly. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and of papers before learned societies, etc. 
and October 1, 


delivered between March 1, 1897, 


October 1, 1897. 


y 


1897, and not published before 


(When the author's title or position have already been mentioned in the List of 
Publications they are not repeated in this list. ) 


HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS. 
‘The Conditions of Attention.’’ A paper 
read before the Psychological Section of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, July 1, 1897. 
Lovis PRENTISS BETHEL. 
‘Root Treatment by Means of the Silver 
Salts and Cataphoresis.’’ Read before the 
Tennessee State Dental Society, July, 1897. 
HENRY E. BouRNE. 
‘‘A Large World.’" A Commencement 
Address at the New South Lyme Institute, 
June 17, 1897. 


IKBENEZER BUSHNELL, D. D.—Secrefary and 
Treasurer, 
An address at the Unveiling of a Tablet in 
Memory of President Pierce. Published in 
this nuinber of Zhe Western Reserve Cnt- 
versity Bulletin, pages, 43-46. 

WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT. 
‘Spontancous Gangrene of the Skin occur- 
ing in an Hysterical Girl."’ Read before 
the Association of American Physicians and 
surgeons, Washington, May, 1897. Will be 


~ 


published in the Jour. Cut. @ Genito-Uri- 
nary Dts. 

‘On the Importance of General Therapeutic 
Measures in the treatment of Diseases of 
the Skin."’ Read before the British Medi- 
cal Association, Montreal, Sept. 2, 1897. 
Will be published in the British Wedical 
Journal, 


ROBERT WALLER DEERING, Ph. D.—/ro- 

fessor of Germanic Languages and Liter- 
ature, 
‘‘Graduate Study in America.’" An address 
delivered at the University Commencement, 
June 23, 1897. Published in this number 
of The Bulletin, pages 56-59. 


Hiram C. Haypyn, PD. D., LL. D.—I tee 
President of the Cntversity and [nstiuctor m 
Biblical Lrterature, 
‘“The Place of the Young Men's Christian 
Association in College Life.’’ Amn address 
delivered at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Y. M. C. A. Building on the Campus 
of Adelbert College, June 21, 1897. 
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EVAN HENRY Hopkins, A. B., LL. B.— 

Professor of the Lau of Torts, Contracts and 
fiquity Jurisdiction, 
‘‘The Study of Law.’’ Anaddress delivered 
at the University Commencement, June 23, 
18y7. Published in this number of Zhe 
Bulletin, pages 60-64. 


FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK, Ph. D., S. D.— 
Professor of Biology. 
‘“The Life History of a Crustacean.’’ ITllus- 
trated lecture before the students of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Holl, Mass., July 30, 1897. 

WILLIAM H. HUMISTON. 
‘‘Some of the more common causes of Pelvic 
Disease in Wonien.’’ Read by invitation be- 
fore the North-Central Ohio Medical Society 
at Marion, September 24, 1897. 


WILLIAM R. LINCOLN, A. M., M. D.—Lecturer 
on Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology. 
‘Infectious Granulomata, with a Report of 
two Cases.’’ Read before the Ohio State 
Medical Society, May 22, 1897. To be 
published in the 7ransactions of the Society. 
Six pages. 


EDWIN VERNON MorGAN, A. M.—/nstructor 
tin History. 
‘‘Wagner at Bayreuth.’’ Illustrated_Lect- 
ure in the Course given under the auspices 
of the Alumnz Association of the College 
for Women of Western Reserve University, 
April 8, 1897. Repeated at St. Paul’s 
Church, East Cleveland, May 5, 1897. 


EDWARD WILLIAM Mor ey, M. D., PH. D., 
LL. D.—Professor of Natural History and 
Chemistry. 

‘‘On the Coefficients of Expansion of Certain 
Gases.’’ Written in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Dayton C. Miller of the Case School 
of Applied Science. Paper read at the 
Detroit Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 


August, 1897. 


‘“‘A Determination of the Volatility of Phos- 
phorus Pentoxide.’’ Paper read at the 
Detroit Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1897. 


EMMA MAvuD PERKINS, A. B.—Professor of 


Latin. 

‘‘Maria Mitchell, Astronomer.’’ Paper read 
before Cleveland Sorosis, May, 1897. 
‘Women at Oxford, England.’’ . Paper 
read before the Advisory Council of the 
College for Women, June 11, 1897. 

‘Women in Ohio Colleges.’’ Paper read 
before the Ohio College Association, Toledo, 
June 30, 1897. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, PH. D.—Professor 


of Latin and Instructor in Sanscrit. 

‘“The American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome.’’ An address delivered at the 
University Commencement, June 23, 1897. 


HUNTER H. PowELL, A. M., M. D.—Profes- 


sor of Obstetrics and Pediatrics. 

‘‘The Present and Past Condition of Medi- 
cine in the United States.’’ An address 
delivered at the University Commencement, 
June 23, 1897. 


FRANK PERKINS WHITMAN, A. M.—Profcs- 


sor of Physics. 

‘‘On the Relative Brightness of Pigments 
and Various Sources of Illumination.’’ 
Paper read at the Detroit Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, August, 1897. 

‘‘On the Effect of Heat on the Elastic Limit 
of Copper Wire.’’ Written in conjunction 
with Mary Chilton Noyes. Paper read at 
the Detroit Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1897. 


W. H. WHITSLAR. 


“Dental Education.’’ Annual address at 
the opening exercises of the Dental College, 
Septeniber 21, 1897. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


NoTkE.—AIl books sent to the Bulletin by publishers will be recorded under the head of 


Books Received (see p. 92). 


A limited space is available for more extended notice, which 


will be given here to those particular books, which in the editor's judgment, more especi- 


ally demand it. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
Oscar Fay’ Adams, pp. VUI, 444. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
1897. 

Tuis book is, asis stated in the preface, an 
outgrowth of the author's ‘‘ Handbook of 
American Authors,’’ first published in 1884, 
and many features of the earlier work have 
been preserved in the present volume. It has, 
however, been much amplified, and a conscien- 
tious attempt has been made to bring it up to 
date. The author disclaims in his pretace all 
pretension to perfection with such modesty 
that one is tempted to accept the book for 
what it is worth without asking if 1t ought not 
to be worth more. It is certainly a difficult 
task to make an exhaustive and accurate dic- 
tionary of authors, but one has a riglit to de- 
mand at least consisteucy of the author of such 
a work as that before us. Whether writers of 
school text books are to be classed as authors 
may be an open question, but several such 
writers appear in this work, while the names 
of at least an equal number are omitted. It 
almost seems as if the catalogues of certain 
publishers and of certain institutions of learn- 
ing had been consulted to the exclusion of 
others. It might have been as well to exclude 
school books altogether from consideration. 
In the case of writers who are as yet rather 
young and not very famous an occasional 
omission may be found, and frequently not all 
the works of an author are mentioned, but the 
book is evidently the result of much painstak- 


ing labor, and though by no means perfect, 
does not deserve other than friendly criticism. 
It is an interesting and valuable book of refer- 
ence, contaming much information which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. The ap- 
pearance of the volume is most attractive and 
the typography excellent. 


te af 


MEN I HAVE Known. By the Very Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Ilus- 
trated with numerous fac-simile ‘letters and 
portraits. r2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
Dean Farrar has naturally been thrown more 

or less in contact with many, one might even 

say with most, of the great Englishmen of the 
last fifty or sixty years, and in this book he 
records some of his recollections of distin- 
guished friends and acquaintances. The book 
is not a systematic biography of any one, nor 
does it pretend to give a complete picture of 
the character or habits of any one. It con- 
tains just so much as the author is pleased to 
tell, with no excuse for not giving more, un- 
less we regard as an excuse the paragraph in 
which he says: ‘‘I shall utter no syllable re- 
specting them to which, if they could come to 
us once more, they would in the smallest de- 
gree object, any more than they would to the 
exhibition of their photographs.’’ In ten 
chapters facts, anecdotes, little incidents, cas- 
ual thoughts, literary criticisms of the most 
genial character, brief but illuminating sketches 
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of personality are brought together. To Ten- 
nyson and Browning one chapter each 1s de- 
voted. So also to Matthew Amold. Professor 
Maurice and Dean Stanley share one chapter, 
while one chapter is allotted to ‘‘A Group of 
Eminent Americans ’’—Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, George W. Childs, 
Cyrus W. Field, and Phillips Brooks. Other 
chapters tell of scientists,—Whewell, Maxwell, 
Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley; of bishops 
and cardinals,—Archbishop Tait, Cardinals 
Newman and Manning, Canon Liddon, Dr. 
Pusey, and others; of bishops and deans, in- 
cluding most of the distinguished clergymen 
of England, of the Earl of Beaconsfield, Lord 
Lytton, and the Earl of Lytton; while the 
closing chapter contains reminiscences of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Cruikshank, Anthony 
Trollope, Du Maurier, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, Dr. Jowett, and 
Dr. Thompson. The persons with whom the 
book deals are, then, interesting in themselves ; 
but the volume derives a great part of its inter- 
est from the genial kindliness which breathes 
through it, the ease and grace of style, and 
the literary knowledge so unobtrusively and 
naturally exhibited that the reader is not 
offended by the consciousness that he is being 
taught. The appearance of the book is 
attractive. 
i 

THE DIVINE COMEDY AND THE NEW LIFE 

OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited with intro- 

duction and notes by L. Oscar Kuhns, Pro- 

fessor in Wesleyan University, xxxli--44-— 

462 pp., i7 ilustrations; cloth, gilt tcp. 

$2.00. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 

and Boston. 

Cary’s translation of the Divine Comedy of 
Dante, though not in all respects the best, is 
the most popular translation in English. This 
is probably because it is the most easily under- 
stood, and Professor Kuhns is therefore justi- 
fied in choosing Cary’s version as the medium 
through which the public can best be brought 
to read, if not actually to study, the great 


poem. Professor Kuhns has furnished the old 
translation with new notes in which are em- 
bodied the results of modern research in brief 
and intelligible form. Cary’s notes have been 
for the most part discarded. Some obsolete 
expressions used by Cary are explained anda 
few mistranslations corrected. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s translation of the Vita Nuova is 
prefixed to the poem, accompanied by Rosset- 
ti’s notes with additions. Professor Kuhns 
himself furnishes a good biographical, explan- 
tory, and (to some extent) critical introduc- 
tion. The illustrations add to the beauty of 
the book rather than to its usefulness. On 
the whole, Professor Kuhns’ work is well 
done. We believe the book will be useful in 
making Dante more accessible, more intelligi- 
ble, and more attractive to many readers. 


* *K 


ELEMENTARY Economics. By Herbert J. 
Davenport. xiv, 280 pp., 16mo. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1897. 


This book is an adaptation of the author’s 
larger work—‘‘ Outlines of Economic Theory ’’ 
—for use in elementary schools. The author 
aims to give a purely theoretical, but studi- 
ously avoid a systeinatic, treatment of his sub- 
ject. In both respects he has been successful. 
We may perhaps des-ete the book asa col- 
lection of essays upouc cioimic theory. Other 
characteristics of the author’s method are: his 
‘‘earnest effort to avoid definitions’’ (p. v1). 
and his series of ‘preliminary’ and of ‘sugges- 
tive’ questions. He has adopted this method 
believing it to be in accordance with the best 
pedagogical principles. 

That definitions were avoided is perhaps 
well, as the author is not happy in original 
definitions. For example, he defines Political 
Economy as an investigation ‘‘of men in their 
commercial and industrial activities from the 
standpoint of markets and values’’ (p. 7). 
The set definition of the text books, which 
the author avoids, is clearer and more to the 
point. 
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The value of the series of questions must 
depend largely upon the teacher. Their ped- 
agogical purpose 1s to make the pupil think. 
But will questions about which the pupil 
knows nothing make him think? Are they 
not quite as likely to lead to hap-hazard 
guessing ? A better and surer way to incul- 
cate clear and consistent thinking is to train 
the student to start with fundamental propo- 
sitions and to follow them out logically to 
their inevitable conclusions. 

Of the author's treatment of economic prob- 
lems little but commendation can be said. 
His discussion on the nature of wealth is 
admirable and to the point. He takes issue 
with Mr. Walker's use of the term profits and 
with his theory of the ‘residual share.’ He 
is however less successful in proving that 
profits are but a species of wages than in 
showing that the laborer does not necessarily 
get the ‘residual share.” But he does not 
mlake clear the fact that efficiency or the pro- 
duct of labor determines only the higher limit 
of wages. 

3 OOK OK 
ISAIAH, A STUDY OF CHAPTERS I-NIJ.  H. 

G. Mitchell. 263 pp., 8 vo. T. Y. Cro- 

well & Co., 1897. 

Without entering into the Biblical questions 
considered in this book we content ourselves 
with the commendation of its literary excel- 
lences. For these excellences are many and 
great. The value of this condition is the 
greater when one considers that many com- 
mentaries on the Bible are models of much 
bad English. It is also to be said that the 
volume has a sense of personality and vitality 
which does not belong to most commentaries. 
THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 

THIRD RkEpuUBLIC.—By Baron Pierre de 

Coubertin. Translated from the French by 

Isabel F. Hapgood. Authorized Edition 

with special preface and additions. Intro- 

duction by Albert Shaw, Editor of the Rezew 
of Reviews. 8vo. 1X--430 pp., 16 portraits; 
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index, cloth, gilt top. T. ¥. Cro- 
well & Co. 

Until the Publication of this volume there 
was no satisfactory treatment of the Third 
Republic. In 1886 M. Zévort published his 
first volume on the subject, but it stops at 
May 24, 1873. It is, of course, a difficult 
and delicate task to write the history of the 
recent past, and yet no subject can well be 
more fascinating to the student of politics than 
the Third Republic. This government has at 
length outlived all governments established 
since the Revolution: it has moreover profited 
by the lessons of a century of experiment. 
Professor Seignobos, in his recent work on 
‘‘)’Histoire politique de l Europe contempor- 
aine,’ ‘remarks that France ‘has passed the nine- 
teenth century in making a political constitu- 
tion,’ adding that her social and administra- 
tive organization were already in existence 
under the First Empire. This being the case 
the results of so much fruitful experimenta- 
tion should be looked for with heightened 
curiosity. 

There is one error which the reading of Baron 
de Coubertin's book will correct, an error often 
corrected and yet persistently reappearing, and 
this error is due to a_ misapprehension 
of the nature of the revolutionary movements 
in France subsequent to the fall of the Empire. 
To the uninitiated the movements of 1830, 
1848, 1852, etc., seem something more than a 
readjustment of the machinery of the central 
government. These persons seem to forget 
that the structure of French society and the 
French administrative system have not been 
seriously interfered with A party change in 
France necessarily means a revolution, because 
French parties divide on constitutional ques- 
tions, Just as was true of England in the seven- 
teenth century. We must not forget the con- 
temporary remark of Torci that the English 
are a nation ‘‘dont la I¢gereté est connue; ils 
changent souvent d‘idées’’. 

Baron de Coubertin’s chapters on ‘‘Colonial 
France,’’? ‘‘The Republic and the Church,’’ 


$3.00. 
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and ‘‘The Nation Armed’’ will be read with 
special interest. He seems able to discuss the 
problems of France in a wisely detached spirit. 
Dr. Albert Shaw, who writes an Introduc- 
tion, calls him, because of his possession of 
the ‘‘international and comparative cast of 
mind’’ the Tocqueville of the present day. 
This is dangerous praise, especially in view 
of the Baron’s fondness for high sounding 
abstractions. 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF AND ITS RELATION 
TO EDUCATION AND HEALTH. By Louis 
Waldstein, M. D., New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. pp. 171. 


Two fields of study which are constantly 
growing in interest and fruitfulness of results 
are those of personality and of geresis. The 
latter, undertaken first and pursued along 
physical lines by Darwin, Haeckel, Wallace, 
Weissmann and a host of other scientists, has 
overturned our conception of the origin and 
history of physical life; now, turned towards 
the question of psychical life and its develop- 
ment it bids fair to transform our ideas of per- 
sonality and our methods of education. 

From another side a new approach to the 
study of personality was made during the 
study of hypnotic phenomena by Charcot, 
Richet, Binet and other members of the 
French School. This was through the dis- 
covery of a deeper, vaster self underlying the 
conscious self which each of us calls ‘‘I.”’ 

To understand a personality we must ex- 
tend our knowledge of the self in two direc- 
tions: first, that it is a thing which reveals 
itself in the conscious thoughts and acts of the 
individual alone, but involves phenomena 
Which lie deeper than his secretest purposes 


and sentiments and overshadow and mould his 
upper personality in ways unsuspected by 
himself; and, secondly, that it is a thing 
which cannot be understood by even such a 
thorough exploration of the mature self alone. 
The soul is a far traveller who has rested in 
many places and carries much baggage along. 
The psychical self is as full of residual and 
rudimentary organs as the bodily self. We 
need a Darwin of the mind to trace back the 
growth of the soul as the great evolutionist 
has done that of the physical man. 

These two lines of study meet in the little 
book in which Dr. Waldstein presents the 
bearing of these problems upon health and 
education. The child is from the moment of 
his birth immersed in an atmosphere of social 
suggestion, appealing to him constantly and 
building up in subtle and unnoticed ways a 
great structure of sentiments, aptitudes and 
prejudices, and in great measure determining 
the healthy or diseased moral and intellectual 
tone of the child. 

The significance of these factors 1s urged by 
Dr. Waldstein in clear, earnest words and sup- 
ported by an array of facts the extent of 
which few who have not the _ professional 
training of a medical man would suspect. 
The subject of insanity can be rationally 
treated only when his spiritual history is 
known to the physician; the individual man is 
greatly aided in his own development and 
control when he realises the part which these 
factors play in the process; and the child can 
hope for a clear and healthy maturity only 
when the social atmosphere about him is 
sweet and strong. Such are the conclusions 
which Dr. Waldstein presents, in a book 
which is a model of neatness and attractive- 
ness. 
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